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The original of tiiis book is in 
tine Cornell University Library. 

There are no known copyright restrictions in 
the United States on the use of the text. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS . 



DAHLIAS . 

1. CANNELL & SONS' 
Home of Flowers 

Is essentially the . . , 

Home of (Cactus Dahlias. 



Esing exclusively the original introducers of this section, we have 
for 25 consecutive years grown and shown the finest and most complete 
collections in England, and also gained most awards, including 
the only Gold Medal from the Eoyal Horticultural Society for the best 
exhibit and collection, 

ALL OTHER SECTIONS KEPT UP TO DATE. 



Send for our FLORAL GUIDE— Standard Catalogue - sent Post Free to 

intending Customers. 



rUBERS are now ready, splendid quality, well 
/// known as the finest in existence. 

We ask all intcrcstcdf o "COME AND SEE " OUR NURSERIES, 

ALWAYS HIGHLY INSTRUCTIVE, 

Where all the various Horticultural branches can lie seen and explained, 
so as to give confidence and make our Customers successful. We grow 
nearly 700 distinct kinds, and send annually 30,000 tubers safely to all 

parts of the world. 

SWANLEY, KENT. 



,ll.i,'EiVll.'Ii..Jii-NTb. 



MORTIMER'S 

6oia medal Daftlias 

500 Varieties in Stocic 



ALL THE BEST KINDS, TRUE TO NAME, 

OF 

Cactus, Show, Fancy & Pompon. 



NOVELTIES, 

INOLUDINa ALL THE 

Newest Types of the Cactvis Varieties. 



CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 



S. M0RTIMER. F.R H.s,, 

Swiss Nursery, 
FARM HAM, SURREY. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



DoBBiE's Dahlias." 
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Tlie phrase " DOBBIE'S DAHLIAS " is quite a Louseliold one wherever the *' Queen of Autumn " 
is cultivated. This position has been attained by close attention to the wants of competitors and 
others, by weeding out all inferior varieties from our lists, by giving^ people whafthey want, and that 
at any period which suits their purpose. By this means we do a trade, and are in possession of a 
colleotlon 

SURPASSED BY NONE, 

as a trial order will prove. 

POT ROOTS SENT ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Cuttings in March and Plants from April to June. 

NEAV DAHLIAS AT POPULAR PRICES. 



PRICES FOR ALL SECTIONS— GENERAL COLLECTION. 

OUR SELECTION— 4/6 per Dozen; 2/3 per Halt Dozen, Post Free. 

Fifty, in 25 varieties, tor 16/6 ; One Hundred, in 25 or 50 varieties, 

tor 3216, Carriage Paid. 

NOTE.— Oup Ppices are fop the finest Standard named Varieties— no effete 

OP ivopthless sopts ape g'pown, so they cannot be sent 

out to make up Selections. 

PURCHASER'S SELECTION, CATALOGUE PRICES. CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 



SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS— WE GOULD PRINT 1,000 SIMILAR. 

QLENALMOND. —The Dahlias arrived in splendid condition. One would never have thought 
they had been packed and come such a distance, J. G. McL. 

CANTERBURY.— The Dahlias arrived in excellent condition. The packing was perfect, and 
such grand plants. I have never been supplied before with such plants. E. M. B. 

TAMWORTH. — ^I received the Dahlias in good condition. They gave the greatest Eatisfaction in 
every way. Tour Dahlias are praised by everyone for miles around here. A. L. T. 

WALLINQFORD.— The Cactus Dahlias received from you last year proved to be a splendid lot, 
and gave every satisfaction. J. P. 

HARCOURT (Victoria).— I might state I have been to three shows this year. At Melbourne I 
carried first honours for the best coUeotion of Cactus Dahlias. At Daylesford Show they had not 
seen anything like your Dahlias. J. M. E. 



Every Dahlia Grower should procure a copy of 

"THE DAHLIA— ITS HISTORY AND CULTIVATION." 

Published by MACMILLAN & Co., London, and DOBBIE & Co., Rothesay. 
The FIRST THOUSAND COPIES wepe Sold in Less than Six Months. 

PAPER COVERS, 1s.; CLOTH BOARDS, Is. 6d. POST FREE. 
** Accurate and up-to-date." — Gardeners' Chronicle. 

" IntereBtiBg, Tisefal, attractive."— Joiirreal of Horticulture. 

•' Practical and charmingly illnstrated."— Scotsman 



DOBBIE & Co., 

By Appointment to His Majesty the King, 
Also at Marks Tey, Essex. ROTHESAY. 
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ADVEBTTSEMENTS. 



WARE'S 

DAHLIAS! PAH LIAS I 

Awarded many GOLD, Silver Gilt, Silver Medals, and other Prizes at 

the leading London and Provincial Shows, ineludinir 

Gold Medal Hamburg- Exhibition. 

For the past 20 years we have made the cultivation of Dahlias a speciality, 
and we claim to have one of the largest and most select collections of this lovely 
Autumn flower. 
CACTUS DAHLIAS. AH the newest and leading varieties. Special 

collections are made up yearly for Exhibition and Garden Decoration of the 

best and most up-to-date sorts for each purpose. 
DAHLIAS. Decorative, Single, Pompone, Single Cactus, Tom Thumb, Show, 

Fancy, Dwarf Double Bedding Dahlias, the best only of each section. 

Pot Roots well grown in single pots. GPeen Plants, strong, sturdy, 
and healthy, in 3 in. pots. ALL TRUE TO NAME. 

Careful attention given to orders for Pot Boots for export. Immense quantities 
are sent every year to America, Germany, Holland, South Africa, &c. 
Dahlia Catalogue, published in April, may be had free upon application. 

HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS, the largest and 
most complete collection in Great Britain. 

NEW^ HYBRID W^ATER LILIES. 

BAMBOOS, EREMURIS LILIES, CARNATIONS, 
DELPHINIUMS, PHLOXES, PvEONIES, VIOLETS, &e. 

ROSES. All the finest and most popular varieties of this favourite flower 
in pots, and from open ground. Grafted on Briar or on own Roots. 

Clematis and other Climbers. 

Floweping- Deeiduous and Evepgreen Shpubs. 

BULBS, the best Dutch and Home Grown, including Narcissus, Lilies, 
Gladioli, &c. 

VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS, all of the finest strains 
and tested growth. 

AATARE FAMOUS TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, these are a 
great speciality, and we have no hesitation in saying our strain is unequalled. 

Catalogues.— We issue four annually, viz. : (1) Seeds, Begonias, and 
Miscellaneous Bulbs ; (2) General Hardy Plants ; (3) Dahlias and Bedding subjects ; 
(4) Autumn Bulbs and Plants ; all free upon application to 

THOS. S. WARE (1902). Ltd., 

iUare^s Durserks, FELTHAM 

London Shop and Depot : ... And at BBXLBY HEATH. 

25, YORK ROAD, Waterloo Station Approach, L. & S. W. Ry. 
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Used in the Crystal Palace Grounds, the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens, and in the Principal Gardens of the United Kingdom. 




STRENGTH, i in 25. 

I Gallon to 25 Gallons 

of Water. 

I'll ICES -1 gall., '-'/•'! (ti" 
free) ; 5 g.ills., 7/l>, (liaiiii, 
'-'/G; li.lg^ilk., l:V4,<lrum, 
Tv'- ; 40 galls., 5iJ/- ; cask, 
•5/- 

Caii'iagL' jiaiil i>n 5 (Tallons. 

DOUBLE STRENGTH. 

I Gallon to 50 Gallons 

of Water. 

I'RICE.S— i gall., -Ij- (tin 
fiL'u) ; 1 gall.. !-)/G, (hum, 



" Weeils \veeils every- I "Yes, Sir, I'm jast 
where. I wonder if I "sing tlie ' Acme ' 
■ Weed Killer. The best 



that new gardener can 
suggest anvthing ? " 



yd. ; 


■1 galls 


, 6/6, 


dium, 


1/6; 


5 galls. 


, 1-t/-, 


drum, 


2/6: 


10 galls 


25/6, 


drum, 


5/-; 


20 galls 


, 50/. 


cask, 


5/- ; 


40 galls 


, 90/- 


, cask, 


For 


OTHER 


SlZES AND 


Prices send for 




Price 


LIST. 




Carria 


ge Paid 


,,n2 ( 


lallons 




ami \\l>^ 


■ai'ds. 





thing in the. -world for 
killinf; \veei.ls." 



Drums and Casks allowed in 
full \vhen returned. 



The "ARMF" POWDER WEED KILLER 



.Sizp=. 
No. 1. 
„ 2. 
„ 3. 
„ 4, 
., 5. 



SOLUBLE IN COLD WATER. 

Prices. 
19 pep tin. 



To make 25 Gallons 

50 
100 

150 
250 



S3 

6;- 

8 6 

13/- 



Wh.en ordc.-ing a single tin, No. I size, 5d. for postage r.;usi be re.T.iUed ; 

No. 2 size, 7d. Carriage paid on No. 3 size and upwards. 

ALL TINS FREE. — Expense and trouble of returning empties saved. 

Sole Ppoppietops and Manulactupers : 

THE ACME CHEMICAL Co., Ltd, TONBRIDGE, KENT, 

And RIVER STREET, BOLTON, LANGS. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Walker's Dahlias. 



Hundreds of Prizes, Silver Cups and Medals, 
Awarded at the Principal Shows. 



«.**.«■.fc.«■■»■A.#^JL.*■<.*,ft^l*^J^rtJlAifl^^l^l<ftA^^^-*-*t'^^ff 



NO FINER COLLECTION IN THE COUNTRY. 



yy vvwnirvyT»yyvw<^ryyv»wvvi> ' VVV^ 



CACTUS, SHOW, FANCY, 

SINGLE AND POMPONE 

are grown in Great Variety and Large Numbers- 



AH the Latest Varieties, 



AS WELL AS THE 



GOOD OLD STERLING SORTS, 

CAN BE SUPPLIED. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 



J©HN WHLKER. 

Flopist and Seed Merehant, 
THAME. 

N.B.-A very large stock of Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Shrubs, Fruit 

Trees, &e„ grown for Sale. 

SEEDS aiVD BULBS 0F BEST QUaHTY. 



TWOPENCE. _ Every Saturday. Specin]en, Post hee, 2|d. 




'; i ;»a-'"igii" i a"" 



W6e 



gardener/ 
Magazine, 

In literary virility, enterprise, and prompt attention to 
current matters relating to horticulture, is the youngest of 
Horticultural Journals, and one that enjoys a wide and 
enviable popularity. 




,' 



SPEOIMEM OY0LAM£N. 



Wo be obtained by order from alt Newsagents. 

TWOPENCE, WEEKLY 
Post free, from the Offices, 148 & 149, ALDERSGATE ST., LONDON, 
C 10/6 a year ; 5/6 for six months ; 3/- iar three months. 
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WILL CONTINUE ITS 

POPULAR 

AND SCIENTIFIC \ 



Records and Illustrations of New and Rare Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables ; 

Reports of Flower Shows, Horticultural Conferences', 
and Meetings of Societies ; 

Illustrated descriptions of Famous Gardens and 
Interesting Nurseries ; 

Regular and Practical Information on the Management 
®f the various departments of the Garden ; 

Illustrations and descriptions of Plant Pests and 
Diseases, with Remedial Measures ; 

Up-to-date and Illustrated Accounts of interesting 
Horticultural Industries ; 

Portraits of Men of Mark in Horticulture ; 

Special Articles on Fruit and Vegetable Culture, and 
the Arrangement of Plants in Flower and Alpine 
Gardens. 



SPECIAL ISSUES of the 



Gardeners' Magazine. 



Ml^M* 



■Ml* 



SPRING NUMBER- 

In March, with Coloured Plate and Special Features. 

TEMPLE SHOW NUMBER- 

Special Illustrated Report of this great Horticultural Gathering, 

ROSE NUMBER— 

With Coloured Plate of a New Rose, Pictures of Rose Gardeni, 
Portraits, &c. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE NUMBER— 

Illustrated Report of the Royal Horticultural Society's Con- 
ference at Chiswick. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NUMBER- 

With Coloured Plate, Illustrations of New Varieties, &c. 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER— 

Profusely Illustrated, and including a beautiful Almanack 
for the new year, in Colours. 
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practical Garaetitng Books* 

'ri~rTrvtnrnirwi<iMii<'TiiiriiniirtiifiiniMiiriB^ni~i*~^'^'""^**"^ ' ■ ■ "** 



The Encyclopaedia of Gardening. ^ ^ . 

By T. W. Sandeks, F.L.S., T.R.H.S., Kditor of Amatmr Gardemn}. 
A Complete Dictionary of Cnltivated Plants and Flowers, Popnlar 
and Teolinical Names, Cultivation, etc. Price 3s- 6d.. post free. 

Easlly-Crown Hardy Perennials. 

By G. H. ToB, B.A. EditoriaUy snperTlsed by T. W. Sandbbs, 
F.L.S. Directions for Cnltnre and Propagation, Notes on Habits 
and Uses, Order, Species, Bnglisb Names, Ac. 255 lUnatrationa. 
Price 6s. nett ; by post, packed in box, Ss. 6d. 

Tlie Amateur's Greenhouse. 

By T. W. Sahdebs, F.L.S., F.E.H.S. A practical work on the 
Oonstrnction, Heating and Management of the Greenhonse, and the 
Culture of Greenhouse Plants. Numerous Dlustrations. Price 5s. 
nett ; by post, packed in box, 5s. 6d. 

Cultivated Roses. ., ., ^ 

By T. W. Sandebs, F.L.S., F.E.H.S. Full Onltnral Details, Alpha- 
betical List of Species and Varieties, etc. Price 2s. 6d., post free. 

The Amateur's Flower Garden. . . 

By Shieley Hibbebd, F.S.H.S. A complete Guide to the OultiTatioil 
of Popnlar Flowers. Numerous lUnstrations. Price 3s. Gd., post 
free. . 

The Amateur's Rose Book. 

By Shiriby Hibbebd, F.R.H.S. A thorough Gnide to the Propaga- 
tion and Onltivation of Roses. Numerous lUnstrations. Price 3s. 6d.i 
post free. 

The Fern Garden. 

By Shibley Hibbebd, F.R.H.S. How to Make, Keep and Enjoy it. 
With Coloured Plates. Numerous Ulusti-ations. Price 3s. 6d., post 

- fws*. 

Field' Flowers. 

By Shibley Hibbebd, F.R.H.S. A Book for the Rambling Botanist. 
Coloured Plates. Numerous Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d., post free. 

Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste. 

By Shibley Hibbebd, F.R.H.S. An Illusti-ated Treatise on the 
Embellishment of tbe Home, etc. Price 3s. 6d., post free. 

The ivy. 

' By Shibley Hibbebd, F.R.H.S. A Monograph. Coloured Plates 
and Engravings. History and Characteristics of the Plant, and 
Descriptive List of Garden Ivies. Bevelled boards. Price 5s., post 
free. 

Special Manures for Garden Crops. 

By A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., etc. A Gnide to Soils and Manures for 
Successful Culture of Plants, Flowers, Vegetables, Fruit, Salads, 
Mushrooms, etc. Price 2b., post free. 

The Gardening Year Book. 

A Diary and Daily Companion for the Garden, a Tear's Work in the 
Garden, Ruled Pages for Recording Garden Operations and Crops, 
etc. Strongly bound. Price Is. j by post. Is. 8d. 

W. H. * L. COLLINGRIDGE, 148 & 149, Aldersgatc St ", London E.O 

I 
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^»To W. H. and L. COLUNQRIDQIB, 

^ [^ 148 and 149, Aldersgate Street, London, E.G. 

PS 



Please send me 



8 

pi }J 4^ post, for which I enclose remittance of 



ta U Name 

Q }J Date .,.,, Address . 



I 



-\ nVEIlTlSEJIENTS. 



CLAY'S FERTILIZER 

— OR — 

PLANT FOOD 

IS UNSURPASSED FOR 

DAHLIAS 

And all Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables, and Foliage. 



^ A \^^ Sold everywhere in Ting, 6d. and Is., and iji 

Cr^ <S* Sealed Bags : 7 lb., 2s. 6d. ; u lb., 4s. 6d. ; 28 lb. 
'/. -V '^s. 6d. ; 58 lb., 12s. 6d. ; 112 lb., 20s. 

•hLONDONq^ Or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United 
^<V ^ Kingdom for Cash with order (except 6d. Tins). 

'^1 \S^ ^^ Every Tin, Bag, and Se-VL bears the Trade Mark, which h 

TRADE MARK. THE ONLY GUARANTEE OF GENUINENESS. 



See the Article on Dahlias by Mr. Richard Dean, 
V.M.H., F.R.H.S., in 

CLAY'S SUCCESSFUL GARDENING. 

e Containing Instructiona upon all Plorticultural Topics by Eminent 
Writers. 144 pages, Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 6d., post free, or of Seedsmen. 



- CRUSHED BONES, BONE MEAL, Dissolved Bones, Superphosphate of 
Lime, Basic Slag, Peruvian Guano, Sulphate of Ammonia, Nitrate of Soda, Muriate of 
Fotash, Nitrate of Fotaah, Phosphate of Potash, Sulphate of Potash, Kainit, Dried 
Blood, Fish Guano, Garden Salt, Sulphate of Iron, Flowcr.3 of Sulphur, Quassia 
Chips, Tobacco Cloth, Tobacco Paper, &o., &c. 

Write for Full Price List, Post Free. Best Qualities Only. 



CLAY and SON, 

Manure Manufacturers, Bone Crushers, &c., 

STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 



ADVEETISBMENTS. 



HOBBIES 

GOLD MEDAL DA HLIAS. 

Cbe Cargest Collection in tbe iUorW. 

We are, perhaps, the most extensive Exhibitors of Dahlias in 
the world. During the past two years we were awarded the following 
Medals for Dahlias, besides many First-Class Certificates of Merit, 
for new varieties of Cactus Dahlias of our raising: — 

Large Gold Medal at Shrewshury Floral Fete, Azigust IQih and 2Qth, 1903. 

Stiver Gilt Medal (highest award) at Sandy, August llth, 1903. 

Gold Medal of National Dahlia Society, September \st and 2nd, 1903. 

Gold Medal of York Ancient Society of Florists, September dth, 1903. 

Large Gold Medal of Royal Botanic Gardens, Manchester, September Wth and 

12th, 1903. 
Large Gold Medal of London Dahlia Union, September \iith and llth, 1903. 
Gold Medal awarded at Shreiosbury Floral Fete, August 2Gth and 2\st, 1902. 
Silver Gilt Medal (highest award) at Sandy, August '28th, 1902. 
Gold Medal, London Dahlia Union, September \fith, llth and JSih, 1902. 
Silver Gilt Medal (highest award), National Dahlia Society, 19G2. 
Gold Medal, National Chrysanthemum Society, October 1th and Sth, 1902. 
Silver Flora Medal, Royal Horiicultwral Society, September 2Zrd, 1902. 

SEND FOR HOBBIES DAHLIA CATALOGUE, 

POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 



CACTUS, POMPON, SHOW, FANCY, SINGLE, TOM 
THUMB, and other SECTIONS, at from 5/- per doz. 



HOBBIES DAHLIA GUIDE, Post Free yd. 

This popular Booklet of 48 pp. gives every detail in regard to tlie cv.lture of 

the Dahlia. 



HOBBIES, Ltd. I'""" "SZJ"""), 
DEREHAM, 



orriciAL 



Catalogue . . 



AND 



Culture Guide 



OF THE 



National Dahlia Society. 

PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY. 
EDITED BY J. F. HUDSON, M.A. 

pric^ to Do!i=l»entber$, Cwo $l)illitids« post free. 



Enteeed at Stationers' Hall. 



BESy^RESULTS CERTAIN ^, 

Keep Plants and Fruit Trees free from Insects and Blight 

BY USING THE 

Celebrated XL ALL INSECTICIDES. 



Liquid Compound 


for using in 


the 


Furaigator: 


. 


Enong-h for 
Bottle Onbio 
No. i'eet. 




1 ... 40,000 


.. 20/- 


2 ... 20.000 . 


. 10/6 


3 ... 10,000 . 


. 5/6 


4 ... 5,000 . 


. 2/10 


5 ... 2,000 . 


. 1/2 


6 ... 1,000 . 


ea. 


J-Gal. 
Tin. 160,000 


.. 72/-. 




Solid Dry Cake 

Compound (Patent) 

for using in the 

Tumigator. 



Enouprli for 
Box Cubic 

No. Gates, feet. 



40 
20 
10 



40,000 

20,000 

10,000 

5,000 

2,000 



20/- 
10/6 

5/6 
2/10 

1/2 



Richards' Patent Fuiviigatob- 

To do 5,000 cubic feet of space at a time^ 2/- each ; to do 2,000 cubic feet, 1|9 each. 

XL ALL LIQUID INSECTICIDE WASH (Patent).— Tlie best Insecticide for 
Syringing or Spraying under Glass or out in the open. J-pint, 8d. ; J-pint, 
1/2 ; 1 pint, 2/- ; 1 cxuart, 3/6 ; J-gallon, 5/- ; 1 gallon, 10/- ; '1 gallon drum, 38/-. 

XL ALL MILDEW WASH.— The best Wash for Mildew or Rust to use under 
Glass or out in the open. Also kills Aphis and other Insects. J-pint, 1/4 ; 
1 pint, 2/6 ; 1 quart, 4/- ; J-gallou, 6/6; 1 gallon, 12/6. 

Bot/i Mildew Wash and Liquid Insecticide are perfectly clear Liquids, and 
will not stop vp the finest spi-ayer. 

XL ALL EXTRACT OF QUASSIA.— Although Quassia is not nearly so 
destructive to insect life as Micotine, some Gardeners prefer to use it on 
various Plants and Trees at certain stages of growth. In tin packages, 
6d. , 1/- and 2/6; ;J-cwt. drums, 6/-. Drums charged 2/3 each, full price 
'allowed on return. 

XL ALL SPONGING WASH.— Quite a distinct preparation from the XL ALL 
Liquid Insecticide, and may be used in place of it. Does not contain 
nicotine. J.pint.Bd.; |-pint, lOd. ; Ipint, l/'o; 1 quart, 2/9 ; J-gallon, 4|- ; 
1 gallon, 8/- ; 4 gallon drum, 29/-. 

All Particulars, Price Lists, and Supplies, can be obtained from 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS, my Agents all over the World, 



Manufacturer and Patentee— 

234, Bopough Hig'h Street, 
LONDON, S.E. 



G. H. RICHARDS, 



Ndfiondl f)ahli5 ^oeii^fy, 



1904 



IPatcons— 

THE EIGHT HON. THE EAEL OP ILCHESTEE. 

SIE TEEVOE LAWBENCE, Baet., K.C.V.O., V.M.H. 

SIR JOHN LLEWELYN, Baet., D.L., P.E.S., P.L.S. 

BAEON SCHEODEE, V.M.H. 

THE VEEY EEVEREND THE DEAN OF EOCHESTEE, V.M.H. 

LEOPOLD DB ROTHSCHILD, Esq. 

IPatvoncsscs— 

HEE GEACB THE DTTCHESS DOWAGER OF SXJTHEELAND. 

THE EIGHT HON. THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 

THE EIGHT HON. THE COUNTESS OF LONSDALE. 

THE EIGHT HON. LADY VISCOUNTESS SHEEBEOOKE. 

LADY CYNTHIA GEAHAM. 

MISS WILLMOTT, V.M.H. 



iPtesiCent— 

EDWAED MAWLEY, Past-Pbes, R, Met. Soo. 



\3ice=ipvesiOe!its- 



J. T. BBNNETT-POE, M.A., V.M.H. 
GBOEGE GORDON, V.M.H. 
THOMAS HOBBS, F.E.H.S. 
E. A. MILLIGAN HOGG, F.E.H.S. 



J. F. HUDSON, M.A. 
^V. MARSHALL, F.E.H.S. 
Db. MASTERS, F.E.S. 
T. PENDERED. 



Conimittce- 



T. ANSTISS. 

W. BAXTER, F.R.H.S. 

H. S. BOBY. 

H. L. BEOUSSON. 

J. BUEEELL, F.E.H.S. 

H. CANNELL, V.M.H. 

J. CHEAL, F.E.H.S. 

E. T. COOK. 

A. DEAN, F.E.H.S. 

E. FIFE, F.E.H.S. 

W'. T. FEOST, F.E.H.S. 

J. GEEEN, F.E.H.S. 

J. HUDSON, V.M.H. 

S. G. HUMPHEIES. 

H. J. JONES, F.R.H.S. 



S. MORTIMER, F.R.H.S. 

H. A. NEEDS. 

F. G. OLIVER. 

C. OSMAN. 

REV. S. S. PEARCB. 

F. W. SEALB. 

J. STRBDWICK, 

E. F. SUCH. 
A. TAYLOR. 

J. R. TRANTER, F.R.H.S. 

F. G. TRESBDBR, F.R.H.S. 
H. TURNER, V.M.H. 

S. WALKER, F.R.H.S. 
J. T. WEST, F.R.H.S. 
C. G. WYATT. 



N;te. 



Hbon. Secretarg— 

p. W. TULLOCH, FoEEST Cot, Balcoube, Sussux. 
-Until March 25th, 1904, address STHRNDALY, New mv.rcli Soai. Hone, Suseea. 



Ibon. Itreaeurer— 

C. E. WILKINS, Beaejide, Blenheim Paek Road, South Ceoydon. 
(To vhom all Suhscriiitions should hsscnt,) 

Ibon. 2lii£)(tov— 

H. TURNER, V.M.H., Royal Nueseeies, Slotjoh. 
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MACKENZIE & INCUR, Ltd., 

Ibotbouse Builders anb Ibeating Enainceve. 

LONDON — S, CAMDEN ROAD, N.AV. 

GLASGOW— 443. EGLINTON STREET. 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works), BALCARRES STREET. 



Horticultural Buildings of every description Erected 

in any part of the United Kingdom. 
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. . HEHTING. . . 

Public Buildings, Churches, Schools, Mansions, Warehouses, Harness 
Rooms, etc., heated in the most etHcient manner on the Low and High 
Pressure Hot Water iSj'stera, or with Steam. 



We will he ijleaaed in fortvarfl ovr Illnsirated Catalognt: fo Ladies and 
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NATIONAL DAHLIA SOCIETY. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 

First —To promote the culture and development of the Dahlia 
in its various sections and types, by imparting information and 
assistance to growers, and by holding an Annual Exhibition in 
London, 

Second.— To set up and maintain a standard of merit for all 
new varieties of the Dahlia raised and offered to the public, by 
awarding the Society's First Class Certificate of Merit to those 
new varieties only which are considered of sterling value. 

MEMBERS' PRIVILEGES. 

Fellows subscribing One Guinea will be entitled to Four 
Passes ; Associates subscribing fiaJf=a=Guinea to Two Passes ; 
and Ordinary Members subscribing Five Shillings to One Pass, 
admitting to the Society's Exhibitions. Members are also entitled 
to receive a copy of all publications issued by the Society as soon 
as they appear, including the Official Catalogue and Culture Guide 
of the Society. Members alone have the privilege of Exhibiting 
at the Society's Exhibitions. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any person wishing to join the NATIONAL DAHLIA SOCIETY 
can become a Fellow on the payment of an Annual Subscription of 
One Guinea, an Associate on the payment of an Annual Subscription 
of Half-a-Guinea, or an Ordinary Member on the payment of an 
Annual Subscription of Five Shillings. 

REPORT AND PRIZE SCHEDULE FOR YEAR., 

The Report and List of Members, together with Prize Schedule 
for the present year, may be obtained by noa-members on application 
to "the Hon. Secretary, P. W. TULLOCH, Forest Cot, Balcombe, 
Sussex, but applicants should bear in mind that only Members of 
the Society are entitled to compete at the Society's Exhibitions. 

Note. — Hon. Secretary's address until March 25th, 1904, Sterndale, Neip Church 
' Boad, ffove, Sussex. 
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THE DAHLIA. 



The Dahlia {Dahlia variabilis), a native of Mexico, was introduced 
in 1789 into Spain, whence it was sent in the same year to England by 
Lord Bate, who at the time was representing England diplomatically 
at Madrid. The plant was named in honour of Dahl, the Swedish 
botanist. Through a misunderstanding on the part of Professor 
Willdenow, of Berlin, the plant was re-named Georgina, in honour of 
the Russian botanist, Professor Georgi. Since 1832 the claim, on the 
ground of priority, of the name Dahlia, has been undisputed in 
England ; but in Germany the plant is still known as Georgina. 
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The Ideal weekly Paper for the Amateur Gardener Is 

"GARDEN LIFE," 

24 PAGES. EVERY OF ALL 

PRICE Id. WEDNESDAY. newsagents. 

Subscription Rates : 1/9 per Quarter ; 3/6 per Half Year ; 6/6 per Year. 
Offices : HATTON HOUSE, GREAT QUEEN STREET,^ LONDON, W.C. 

GARDEN LIFE is produced entirely in the interests of the Amateur, the 
letterpress being written, and the illustrations selected, with one '^^ ^"^^ ""f.f - 
that of showing the Amateur how to extract the greatest profit and pleasure from 
his Garden and Greenhouse. 
Bach Issue contains Articles and Photographs fully descriptive of— 

THE NEXT WEEK'S WORK IN FLOWER, FRUIT, AND VEGETABLE 

GARDEN, AND IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
SEASONABLE NOTES ON THE CULTURE OF ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

CARNATIONS, DAHLIAS, Sc. 
A PAGE OF PRACTICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION ON 

SUBURBAN GARDENING. 
AN ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH A LEADING AUTHORITY IN 

THE GARDENING WORLD. 
A LETTER FROM A LADY GARDENER TO LADY GARDENERS. 
LEAVES FROM A GARDENER'S NOTE BOOK. 

In the Correspondence Pages special attention i.s paid to the enquiries of readers, 
each letter receiving the personal attention of the Ediror, whose advice is given in 
terms and language that is understood by the veriest tyro. 

For ihe Amateur who desires to keep pace with the rapid growth and develop- 
ment which is now taking place in the Horticultural World GARDEN LIFE iS 
an absolute necessity. 

WHAT READERS SAY. 

The following arc selected from a large number of Unsolicited Testimonials 

riccivcd recently, 

*'I read G-arden Life with ^eat intei'Ssty 



" I must Eay a word for your delig-htful paper ; 
yet what can I eay "but echo, over and over, evei'y- 
xhing ffocd that has heen and is "being- said by eo 
many i^ I have taken it from the first numbei', 
and I look forward to ita coming each week, 
reading it religiously through, and enjoying it 
for its own sake." — C. 0. 

*' I have taken your paper, G-arden Life, from 
the first namher. and have derived much benefit 
from its valuable pages."— J. Jones. 

" I have taken your paper elnce Chri'_tmafl, 
and think it is mnch more useful than the one I 
had before." — A, T. 

" I am greatly taken with your paper, and have 
discarded older ones for it, and wish you and 
your staff every success," — U, G-. P. 

"I derive much help from your interesting 
paper, and have recommended it to several 
friends."— Mrs. G-. H. M. 

" Your advice will be strictly carried out, as I 
think it impossible to get a better paper on 
gardening than G-arden Life."— Bob. 



and, although my garden is very email, I find it 
most useful."— M. W. 

' ' I have taken your ;paper for nearly a year, 
and am most pleased with It ; I have also intrc 
duced it to several friends, who find it most 
helpful."— A. E. Stevens. 

' * I have lately been buying your paper every 
week, and having been struck with the useful 
Information to be obtained from it, have now; 
given a standing order to my newsagent. 1 
particularly admire the admirable and concise 
way you answer your correspondents."— A. N-. R, 

"I have to acknowledge the valuable aid I 
have received from G-ardek Life in my work in 
my garden." — H. E. J. 

" I am quite a beginner, but have selected your 
paper out of three as the most helpful."— A. 

" I have several papers on gardening, but not 
one can reach the excellent and up-to-date- 
Garden Life." — Garden Life foe Ever. 
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INTRODUCnON. 



By Edward MawijEt, 

Pn-'siieiit of the National VaJiUn Society. 



It is a mistake to suppose that the sole aim and object of the 
National Dahlia Society is to hold one or more exhibitions each 
year, at which all sections of the Dahlia are superbly represented, 
and which shall serve as models for similiar exhibitions through- 
out the country; in other words, that it is almost exclusively a 
society of exhibitors. 

The holding of such shows is certainly one of the objects of 
the Society, and a veiy important object the Committee con- 
sider it to be. For exhibitions of this kind not only encourage the 
highest forms of culture, but at the same time give practical 
illustrations of the capabilities of what must be regarded as the 
Queen of our early autumn flowers. Take, for instance, one 
section alone. Few lovers of their gardens who have not visited 
a representative Dahlia show have, even at the present day, any 
adequate idea of the remarkable beauty, and tlie striking variety 
in form and colour that characterise the modem Cactus Dahlia. 

Another object the Committee of the Society has in view is to 
guide any new developments of the Dahlia, that may from time 
to time arise, into their proper channels. For, unless there be 
some recognised authority in such matters to indicate clearly 
to the raisers of new varieties tlie types of flower it is advisable 
to aim at, the progress made must necessarily be slow and un- 
certain, even if it does not give place to retrogression. In the 
same way it is only under the guidance of an authority like the 
National Dahlia Society that the recognised standards by which 
such well-established sections as the Shows, Fancies, Pompons, 
and Singles are to be judged can hope to be fully maintained. 
But after all, the most important object of the Society must 
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always be to popularise the flower it represents, and tO' extend 
its cultivation throughout the length and breadth of the land: no 
matter for what purpose it may be grown, whether for the exhibi- 
tion stand, the decoration of the garden, or the adornment of the 
home. 

To all classes of Dahlia growers the present little Handbook 
cannot but prove welcome. For it is at once a Catalogue and an 
Instruction Book. It tells us what varieties to grow, and at the 
same time how to grow them. Added to this we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that both the Catalogue and the Instruction 
Book have been compiled by some of the best living exponents of the 
art and craft of Dahlia culture in this country. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DAHLIA. 



" ESSAI STJE LA CULTURE, LA NOMENCLATURE ET LA CLASSIFICA- 
TION DBS Dahlia," par MM. Jacquin frerea, maroliaudB grainiers, 
fleiii'istes, et pepinieristea, &o,, &c., suivi du catalogue general des 
varietes de Dahlia qu'ils cultiTent dana leura etablisaementa. (Par^s, 
1828.) 

" M^MOiEB SUE LE Dahlia ET sue sa culture," par M. le Cte. 
Lelieur de Ville-sur-Arce, &o., &c. (Veraailles, 1829.) 

" ESSAI SUR LA CULTURE, LA NOMENCLATURE BT LA CLASSIFICA- 
TION DES Dahlia," par MM. Jacquin frerea, marchanda grainiers, 
fleuristea et pepinieriatea, &c., &c., auivi du catalogue general dea 
varietea de Dahlia qa'ila cultivent dana leurs etablisaementa. Deuxieme 
edition. (Paria, 1830.) 

" Lb Dahlia," aon origine, aa culture, aa propagation en Provence, 
par M. C. Aquillon. (Toulon, 1833). 

" The Annual Dahlia Registee " for 1836 ; containing par- 
ticulara of the introduction of the Dahlia into thia country, mode 
of cultivation and management, the propertiea of a good flower, 
arrangement of standa for ahows, ahow flowera, &c., &c. Upwarda 
of fifty highly-colom-ed figures of diasimilar Dahlias, consisting 
chiefly of very superior new flowers, with catalogues of growers; 
also apecimens of very old flowera, with an alphahetica-l index 
of 700 varietiea of the Dahlia, and an account of exhibitiona 
held in England and Jersey in 1835, by an Amateur. (London, 
1836.) 

" A Practical Treatise ON the Cultivation of the Dahlia," 
by Joaeph Paxton, F.L,S., H.S., Editor of the Magazine of Botany, &c. 
(London, 1838.) 

"Trait^ pratique de la Culture du Dahlia," par Joaeph 
Paxton, &c. Traduit de 1' Anglais, precede de lettrea, aur le meme sujet 
par M. A. de Humboldt et M. A. de Jussieu, membre de I'Aoademie des 
iSciencea. (Par.a, 1839.) 

" Sue lb Dahlia," son histoire, aa culture, par J. B. Verlot. 
(Dijon, 1839). 

'■ A Treatise on the Cultuee of the Dahlia and Cactus," by 
E. Sayers, &c. (Boston, U.S.A., 1839). 

" BiBLiOTHEQUB DU Jardiniee : Dahlia," par Pirolle. (Paris, 
N.D., 1840.) 

" A Treatise on the Dahlia." (London (P).1840). 

"TbAITE SPfciAL ET DIDACTIQUE DU DaHLIA, SOUS TOUS LBS 
RAPPOETS QUI PBUTBNT INlfEESSBE LBS CULTIVATBURS, LBS 
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AMATEURS, LES CONNAISSEURS BT LBS CrEIBUX_ DE CE BEAU GBNEE," 

par Pirolle, cultivateur-amateur, &c., &c. (Paris, 1840.) 
" Revde DBS Dahlias en 1840, ou suppli^mbnt au Tbait£ 

DEs Dahlias," par Pirolle, cultivateur-amateur, &c., &c. (Paris, 

1841.) 
Lb Dahlia : histoibb et cultukb diStaill^es d'ape^s les avis 

BT PEOc^^s DBS MEILLEUBS CULTIVATBUES," par Augustin Legrand, 

&c. (Paris, 1843.) 

" Tyas' Populae Plowebs. The Dahlia : its peopagation, 

CULTIVATION, AND GENBBAL TBEATMENT IN ALL SEASONS," to whioh 

is added a select list of varieties. With a coloured frontispiece. 
(London, 1844.) 

"Pbactical Obsbevations on the Cultuee of the Dahlia, 
WITH A Descriptive Catalogue," by Charles Turner. (Ohalvey, 
near Windsor, 1846.) 

"The Dahlia : its Culture, Uses, and Histobt," by Geo. W. 
Johnson and Charles Turner. (London, 1847.) 

" Manuel du cultivatbur db Dahlias," par A. Legi-and. 
Seconde edition, revue et corrigee par Pepin, &o. (Paris, 1848.) 

" The Dahlia :!iTs histobt and cultivation, with dbscbiptions 
OP ALL THE BEST Show Plowers," by Robert Hogg. With 
coloured platea, from original drawings by James Andrews. 
(London, 1853.) 

" Garden Favourites. The Dahlia : itsihistoet, properties, 
cultivation, propagation, and general management in all 
seasons, by Shirley Hibberd. (London, 1857.) 

" Die Geobginb (Dahlia)," Leichtfassliche anweisung iiber 
kultur, iiber wiuterung, vermehrung, Samenzucht u. s. w., von Ludwig 
Pomsel, &c. (Dresden, 1885). 

" Report of Dahlia Confebbnce, held Septembbe 23ed, 1890, 
at Chiswick Gardens," edited by Rev. W. Wilks, M.A., in 
the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, vol. xiii,, part i 
(London, 1891.) ^ 

" Inventoby op the Cornell Dahlias." (Cornell USA 
1896.) , . . ., 

" The Dahlia," a practical treatise on its habits, charactei-istics, 
cultivation, and histoi-y, by Lawrense T. Peacock, &c. (Arco N J 
1896.) ^ ' ' ■' 

'^ A Talk about Dahlias," by Wilhelm Miller. (Ithaca, N.Y., 

" The Dahlia : its History and : Cultivation " edited bv 
William Cuthbertson, F.R.H.S. (London, 1897.) 

" As Dahlias Cactus," per H. Cayeux. (Lisbon, 1899). 

" The Dahlia, its History and Cultivation," edited by William 
Cuthbertson, F.R.H.S. London, 1903 (revised edition). 
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GENERAL ARTICLES ON CULTDRE 

(Applying to all Types of the Dahlia.) 

»- 

SITUATION AND SOILS. 



Br P. W. TcLLocH. 
Revised by J. CHEAii. 

It is not every amateur who is so fortunate as to. possess an 
ideal situation in vrhich to grow Dahlias. Notwithstanding this, 
in order to understand what are the conditions which, combined 
with proper culture, will tend to secure the greatest success, it will be 
well to describe the ideal site, so that the intending grower may ap- 
proach it as nearly as poesible. 

The main requirements are three in number ; first, a deep and 
naturally good soil; second, a situation where there is ample pro- 
tection against high winds, without direct shading; and, third, an 
abundant supply of water near at hand. If the first of these con- 
ditions be not satisfied, the soil of the garden being shallow or not 
of the right character, suitable soil can, in most districts be obtained 
in the neighbourhood at no great cost. On the outskirts of a town 
where new roads are being made, fine soil can often be obtained for 
the cost of cartage only. 

Dahlias, however, grow on a very wide range of soils, so that deep 
cultivation, and the importation of manure and extra soil will 
enable the grower to succeed in many places which at first may 
appear very unsuitable. 

A perfect situation would be a piece of gi'ound sloping gradually 
to the south, and surrounded by high trees at such a distance as 
to effectually break and hold the wind without being near enough 
to give direct shade to the plants, or extend roots amongst them. 
Walls or buildings may afford helpful protection provided they are 
placed so as not to encourage draughts, but in the proximity of 
the Dahlias tlie best substitute for trees is to plant a thick row 
of runner beans round the bed, and stake them with the tallest pea 



sticks obtainable. The row should be 6 feet from the nearest 
plants on the south side, to avoid shading in the autumn when the 
sun is getting low. If the ground be in an exposed position, and a 
long narrow strip can be selected for the plants (say 60 plants m 
three rows, 20 in each, such a protection would defy almost any 
gale. 

If a stream of water runs near, a small, deep pond should be con- 
structed in its bed, or in connection with it, capable of holding a 
sufficient supply of water to last through the summer, when the 
stream will probably be dry for a time. If the only water supply be 
that from the waterworks, tubs or zinc tanks should be placed near 
the bed, in which the water may stand whilst it becomes softened 
and warmed to the temperature of the air. 

The best soil for Dahlias is undoubtedly one of a heavy, loamy 
character, which should, if possible, be 18 inches in depth, perhaps, 
with a clay subsoil. If the soil be light or sandy, it will be advis- 
able to import clay in the autumn and spread it over the surface. It 
will be broken to powder by the winter frosts, and as soon as the 
ground is dry enough in early spring it should be incorporated and 
well mixed with the native soil below. If the soil is heavy and the 
ground iiat or low-lying, the, plot selected will be greatly improved 
by drainage if an outlet for the water can be found. 

I need only add that the grower who wishes to succeed should 
give his plants a bed entirely to themselves. The advantage of this 
is that, as soon as the tubers have been lifted in November or 
December, the ground can be trenched or dug with freedom, and 
left rough for the winter, whilst manure or lime can be worked in 
if required. If the soil be heavy, it should be well and deeply forked 
over in March, when dry enough, and if this operation is repeated 
again at the end of April or beginning of May, so much the better 
for the plants when bedded out a month later. 
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PROPAGATING AND MANAGEMENT 
UNDER GLASS. 



By P. AV. TuLLocH. 
Eevised by S. Mortoiee, 



The new year of the Dahlia grower may be said to commence 
on the day when the old tubers saved from last season are removed 
from their winter quarters and started into growth for the purpose 
of obtaining cuttings. 

Instructions for propagation on the large scale required by the 
professional grower need not be entered into very fully, as this 
chapter is mainly written to give information to the small grower 
and amateur. 

The professional grower requiring some thousands of plants must 
make an early start, placing his stock of old tubers and pot roots in 
heat early in January, and taking all growths for cuttings as soon as 
they are long enough to handle. 

It is a good plan to cut off and discard the very strong early 
growths that are thrown up, especially in the Show and Fancy sec- 
tion, as even, if they strike root (which they often will not do), they 
rarely make good plants. 

One essential matter to be remembered by both professional and 
amateur growers, in propagating Dahlias, is that they must not be 
given too much top heat. 

If the small grower is in possession of a greenhouse with artificial 
heat, provided through the medium of hot water pipes, his pro- 
pagating can be done by placing the tubers in a bed of mould 
sufficiently deep to cover the roots, whilst leaving the crowns bare, 
and then raising the temperature of the house to about 60 deg. or 
70 deg. Fahrenheit, during the day time, though it may be allowed 
to drop to 4.J deg. or 50 deg. at night. The operation may, however, 
be performed quite successfully in a small cold greenhouse, measur- 
ing only a few feet either way, by making up a hotbed, and stimu- 
lating the heat by means of an ordinary oil stove. 

The plan adopted by the writer, in a small house measuring 
12 feet by 8, is to have a shallow iron or zinc water tank con- 
structed to fit on to the greenhouse stage. The space underneath 
the stage, and corresponding to that covered by the tank, is enclosed 
by boarding in the form of a cupboard, with a door in the centre. 
Jnside the cupboard is placed an oil stove, capable of lasting for 14 to 
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16 hours, and with this the temperatuia of the water above may he 
regulated to a nicety, after a few days experience. 

The depth of the water tank need not be more than 6 mches, 
whilst its length will, of course, be dependent on the space re- 
quired according to the number of tubers to be started. 

On the top of the tank arrange a bed of mould as directed above, 
with some boarding round the edge to prevent its falling off; and 
in this place the tubers up to their crowns, but, as the temperature 
of the house may sink to freezing point or lower at night, it will bo 
necessary to protect the crowns also; which can be best done by 
covering the mould and upper parts of the tubers with a few inches 
of cocoanut-fibre. The latter, although covering the eyes, will not 
hinder their development, and being a light and clean substance, 
caai easily be pressed aside with the fingers when the young shoots 
are long enough to be removed. 

A theraiometer should be plunged in the bed with its base about 
2 inches from the roof of the tank, to enable the temperature of 
the soil to be regulated ; this should be about 5.5 deg. to 60 deg. F., 
when the tubers are first put in, and should be raised gradually to 
about 65 deg. to 75 deg. during the first week, at which level it 
should be afterwards maintained, never being allo^wed to exceed this. 

Tlie soil and cocoanut-fibre should be moderately dry when the 
bed is made up, and no water should be given for the first ten 
days after the tubers have been covered up. 

By this time, some of them will have commenced to throw up 
shoots, and to these an occasional watering should be given with 
water of the same temperature as the house in which they are 
grown, but none should be given to those which have not started 
unless the soil below them has become very dry, and then it should 
be given but sparingly, as, until a tuber has once started there is 
always a danger of its becoming rotten if kept too moist. 

About the end of January, or early in February, is the time 
for planting the tubers in the hotbed, but, unfortunately, no fixed 
joeriod can be named as the interval before growth commences, owing 
to the irregularity of the different varieties in this respect. Some 
will be throwing up strong shoots in less than a fortnight, the 
majority within three weeks to a month, a few will lag behind 
for two or three weeks longer, and others, after the grower has 
removed them in despair to some comer given up to rubbish, 
will perhaps be found to have started into growth later in the 
season, when the weather has become wann. This irregularity 
is the more annoying because, as the cuttings are taken from the 
tubers, the bottom heat space is required for them in their strik- 
ing pots, and to provide this space each tuber should be removed 



as soon as sufficient cuttings have been obtained, but it is always 
■""ise to take rather more cuttings of a variety than the number of 
plants actually required, in case a few should fail to strike, or to root 
well aftenvards. 

Tlie shoots may be taken off when they have grown to about 
3 inches in height. 

Some tubers will throw shoots singly from different eyes round the 
cro'wn ; these are very easy to strike, and if only a limited number 
of plants is required, they should be picked out with the point of a 
sharp knife, with just a small piece of the tuber attached. 

Other tubers will throw shoots in clusters from one or two points 
only, and if many plants are not wanted, these clusters should be 
cut out whole when the shoots have reached an average height of 
about 3 inches, and then separated carefully with a knife, retaining 
a small piece of the tuber with each, if possible. If many plants aj-e 
required, the shoots should be removed individually, by cutting them 
off just below the lowest joint that can conveniently be got at without 
damaging either the others or the eyes that will be coming from the 
base of these shoots themselves. 

Before commencing to take cuttings, have the pots and potting 
soil ready at hand, and see that the pots have been washed 
thoroughly clean if they have been used before, and that none of 
the old earth is sticking to them inside. Tlie soil should consist of an 
equal mixture of turf mould and coarse sand ; but the former must 
contain no grubs or wireworm. If the soil has been brought into 
the greenhouse some days before it is required, it will be dry enough 
to pass through a fine sieve ; this will be found the best and safest 
plan to adopt. In potting, I always use 2,^ and 3-inch pots, and 
put four or five cuttings in each. First I fill as many pots with 
soil as will be required, placing as large a piece of flat crock at the 
bottom of each as can be got in. This is to prevent the possibility 
of worms effecting an entrance, for it will be a poor outlook for the 
cuttings if they succeed in doing so. The pot must then be surfaced 
with silver-sand. Next I fill the pots to the rim two or three 
times over with tepid water, to insure the soil being thoroughly 
soaked through; and, having taken off the cuttings, I insert them 
about 1^ inches, or up to the second joint from the base, keeping 
them round the edge of the pot. Then, having written a label with 
the name of the variety and the date, I plmige the pot into the hot- 
bed, right up to its rim. 

Cuttings of different varieties are as irregular in the time required 
for striking as the tubers are in starting. The average time is three 
weeks but, while some will be well rooted in a fortnight, a few will 
take six weeks, or even longer. If, however, at the end of a month, 
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there is no sign of roots, turn tlieni out ; break the earth off care- 
fuhy, in case there may be a tiny root just coming, and repot mto 
fresh soil. Curiously enough, outting-s tliat liave refused to strike 
for five or six weeks, will often do so within a week after this has 
been done. Another curious fact with regard to tubers that start 
late, and cuttings that do not strike readily, is, that when once 
struck, they often go ahead with amazing rapidity, and finally out- 
strip the earlier ones. Last season Cactus UahUa Mrs. Edward 
Mawley was so slow both in starting and striking with me, that, des- 
pairing of ever getting any plants, I ordered soine to replace my 
own; but, no sooner had I done this, than the whole lot struck 
within a few days (all having been repotted), and so fast did they 
grow, that by planting out time they were among my best plants, 
and actually the first Dahlia bloom of the season was cut from one 
of these in the second week of July. 

At the end of about three weeks from the date of potting, the 
pot-form should be carefully turned out of the pot in the usual 
way, to see if some or all of the cuttings have struck. If two or 
three only have done so, remove them carefully, replace the soil 
broken away by fresh soil, and return the pot to the bottom heat. 
The struck cuttings should then be potted singly in 2 or 2^-inch 
pots, and again plunged in the bottom heat. The soil for this 
second potting should consist of 50 per cent, of turf mould, 25 per 
cent, of leaf mould, and 25 per cent, of coarse sand. 

With regard to watering ; all cuttings that have not struck, should 
be well soaked with water of the temperature of the house in which 
they are grown, about every four days, but after being struck and 
repotted, less frequent waterings will be necessary, though the soil 
must always be kept moist. It is also advisable to spray all cut- 
tings and young plants alike with a fine syringe in the evening, 
using water that has been standing in the greenhouse for some hours. 
This may not be so necessary in a house heated by hot pipes, but 
where other modes of heating are practised, the air becomes very dry, 
too dry, unless a considerable amount of moisture is distributed to 
counteract it. 

From the time when the young shoots first appear above the 
cocoanut-fibre it will be necessaxy to keep the temperature of the 
house above freezing-point during the night, and to do this a second 
oil stove will be required in cold weather. This stove can be 
placed in the centre of the house, or on the opposite side to the 
hotbed, and should have a pan of water placed over it, so that the 
necessary amount of moisture in the air may be maintained by 
evaporation. 

To adjust the stoves for the night it is necessary to forecast what 
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tlie conditions are likely to be, and the best way of attempting this 
is to liang a tJierraometer outside a sitting room window on the 
north side, and watch it carefully during the evening. If it stands 
at, sa}', 4l! deg. at 6 or 7 p.m., and at 10 or 11 p.m. it is still 
above 40 deg., a very cold night is improbable, but if, on the other 
hand, it is found at the later hour to have fallen to 36 deg. or 37 
deg., a frost before morning may be expected. With the assistance 
of a thermometer inside the greenhouse (a minimum-registering one 
will be the best), in addition to the one plunged in the hotbed, the 
regulation of the night conditions will not be foimd difficult. 

During February and March, a maximum day temperature of 60 
deg., with a minimum of 38 deg. at night, will be all that is required, 
but on sunny, or dull, warm days, this day maximum is sure to be 
exceeded, especially in March, but when due to such natural in- 
fluences, no harm will result if plenty of air is admitted. Draughts 
must be avoided in the case of cuttings, but fresh air, both for 
these and for young plants, is absolutely essential, and to supply it 
the roof ventilation must be kept open more or less both day and 
night, even in the coldest weather, whilst on mild days the side 
ventilator on the opposite side to the hotbed should be opened also. 
It is advisable to have the hotbed on the south side because the 
cuttings, and young plants also, for the first few days after being 
repotted, must be protected from the sun, and the glass on the south 
side will require to be whitened in anticipation of the first batch 
being caught. Do not have the whole roof shaded, however, as 
it is only the direct rays of the sun that have to be guarded against, 
and apart from this the utmost light obtainable is required. 

We now pass from the propagating stage to the management of 
the young plants during the fickle weather of mid and late spring. 
After these have been in their 2^ or 3-inch pots for about three 
weeks, they will require potting on into 5-inch pots, and should then 
aoain be plunged in the bottom heat. One of our best authorities, 
Mr. Robert Fife, says : " Warmth at the root and comparative cool- 
ness above, are the conditions which will best insure their giving a 
good account of themselves in their future stages of development." 
And there can be no doubt that bottom heat with plenty of fresh air 
is the best of all treatments. The effect is that, whilst the growth 
of the green plant itself is retarded by the low average temperature 
of spring, the root is progressing under the natural conditions of 
summer; and consequently, when summer itself arrives, the upper 
growth experiences all the advantages derived from a strong and 
solid foundation laid well in advance of its requirements. 

By the middle of April the grower will have most of his plants 
installed in o-inch pots, and his hotbed space will barely suffice for 



all, while if the weather is fine and warm, there will be a daiigerof 
the plant getting drawn by the day heat in the greenhouse, despite 
the door and all ventilators being thrown wide open. 

It will, therefore, be advisable to transfer all well rooted plants to 
a frame in the garden before the end of the month, and, in anticipa- 
tion of this a hotbed should be prepared a fortnight or three 
weeks in advance. On this is placed the frame, but the plants must 
not be put into it until the temperature of tlie bed, as shown by a 
thermometer, plunged to a depth of 6 inches, has sunk to 100 deg. 
If this is the temperature at mid-day, the average for the twenty- 
four hours will be no more than 90 deg., and the pots may then be 
plunged to half their depth at first, and to their full depth about ten 
days later. 

Before transferring to the frame, a thin stick should be put to 
each plant as a support in case of wind, and tied to the stem with 
bast. The stick should not be put in too near the stem or it 
may break through one of the main roots. At the same time it 
will be as well to turn out any plants that are growing very strongly, 
and transfer them to still larger pots, but this must only be done 
when the soil is just moderately moist. If it be either veiy wet or 
very dry, the pot-form may break away with half the root attached ; 
a loss which will never be thoroughly recovered. About this time, 
plants of new, or additional varieties ordered from the nurserymen, 
will be arriving, and these should be immediately transferred to 
larger pots, and shaded for three or four days before being placed in 
the frame with the others. 

Plenty of fresh air by day, and protection from frost at night, 
must now be the order of things. The heat from the manure will 
be sufficient to keep out the frost with the frame nearly or quite 
closed on cold nights — whether nearly or quite, must depend on the 
minimum thermometer, which should be placed inside the frame, 
resting on one of the pots, not lying on the manure; but on the 
really mild nights, such as w& sometimes get, even in April and May, 
the lights need not be more than two-thirds or three-quarters on. 
In the daytime, if the weather bs fuie aaid warm, they can be removed 
altogether, but if windy or wet, a good plan is to leave them fully 
on, but raised up several inches at each end, either on lono- beams or 
thick poles laid across under them. By the middle of May there 
will be little heat left in the manure, and after this, a soaking from 
the rain will not renew it, but, while it is only slowly coolino-, a 
wetting will have the effect of reviving it considerably; hence^the 
rain should be kept out, because what is wanted is a gradual decrease 
of heat during this month to harden the plants off by degi-ees, before 
planting out time. 
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During the time tliat the plants are in the frame they should only 
be watered when rather dry, and then watered thoroughly. Too 
constant watering will hinder root growth, but when the sun is very 
'hot, a careful watch must be kept to see they do not remain di-y 
too long. 

And now a last word on the important subject of repotting. 
Dahlia plants in pots should never at any stage of gTowth be allowed 
to approach the pot-bound state, but the most important stage in 
this respect is when tliey require potting on from tlieir 5-inch pots. 
It must be realised that the main roots, which later on form the big 
tubers, grow very fast at this stage, and if they are allowed to go on 
running round and round the side of the pot, and entwining them- 
selves into each other, they will never succeed in disentangling them- 
selves after being planted out, and consequently can never obtain 
that extensive hold of the soil which is so necessary if fine, deep, 
exiiibition blooms are to be obtained. 

I get most of my plants into 7, 8, or even 9-inch pots early in 
May, and though this means work, and requires a large amount of 
potting soil, it is the only thing to do if success is to be obtained. 

After this, there will be no cause for anxiety if care be given to 
airing, watering, and protecting from frost, until planting out time 
arrives, but this and future stages will be dealt with in other 
chapters, 



MANURING, WATERING, LIFTING AND 
STORING. 



By S. Moktimee. 



Manuring In writing this brief article I propose to classify 

the various sections of the Dahlia under three headings : — 

(1) Show and Fancies; (2) Cactus and Singles; (3) Pompons; 
according to the treatment which they require as regards manuring. 

The Show and Fancy kinds require a much more generous treat- 
ment in this respect than do the other sections. Soils vary very 
much according to the district, but I have not yet seen the place 
where Dahlias will not thrive if treated properly. In preparing 
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the Dahlia quarter, I find a heavy dressing of farmyard manure, 
at the rate of about 20 tons to the acre, is a very good propor- 
tion. Commencing -operations in tlie course of the winter, during 
favourable weather, this should be spread evenly over the sur- 
face, after which the land should be well trenched, the manure 
being mixed with the soil as the work proceeds. In the month 
of March or April, I mark out my bed for the Show and Fancy 
Dahlias, in rows, i feet apart each way. I then dig holes 
which will hold about three or four spades of rotten manure, re- 
placing sufficient of the soil taken out to plant the Dahlia in with- 
out disturbing the manure underneath. Thus, as they commence 
growing, they get a good start, which is very essential if good ex- 
hibition blooms are required; I also find it an excellent plan to go 
over them once or twice when growing, and throw a handful or 
two of soot round each plant. This should be done on a damp day, if 
possible. 

For Cactus and Single Dahlias the land should be prepared in a 
somewhat similar way, but not quite so freely manured. It is not 
necessary to place manure under each plant, in fact, very good results 
may be obtained with these types when grown in any ordinary garden 
soil, but to obtain good exhibition blooms, they must have a rather 
rich ground. 

Pompon Dahlias are grown for their profusion of small globular 
flowers. The smaller and more compact they are the closer they 
approach the ideal after which we are striving. Consequently 
Pompons require very little manure, or they tend to become large 
and coarse. The best quarter for them is on land that has been 
manured the previous year for some other section. Some of the 
very best Pompon Dahlias can be grown on rather poor land, pro- 
vided that they are kept well-watered. 

Watering-. — The Dahlia is naturally a moisture-loving plant, 
and the large fleshy stems and leaves require a great deal to sup- 
port them. They will flower very freely if left to themselves without 
much water, but under these conditions, a great many of the blooms 
would be thin and open-eyed. Some of the best varieties of the 
Shows, Fancies, and Pompons will often come with a hard green 
eye if they do not get plenty of water when developing. 

When Dahlias are in full growth, and it is a hot, dry season, they 
should have an abundant supply, at least three times per week. It 
is a very great mistake to just throw a little water round them 
occasionally; they must have a thorough root-soaking, as if they 
once get a dry soil round the roots there is no chance of gettino- 
exhibition blooiiis. I dp not advocate giving liquid manqre to 
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Dahlias, as I find it has a tendency to make the flowers large-petalled 
and coarse. Given fairly good ground, and plenty of water, they 
do not require liquid manure. 

Lifting: and Storing — Before Hfting the roots in the 
autumn, they may be allowed to remain until touched by frost, or if 
the coming of the latter be delayed too long, it is a good plan to cut 
off the tops and place them over the roots for a few days, as protec- 
tion in case of sudden frost. Choosing a fine dry day for lifting, 
shake some of the soil from the roots, not all, as some do, and 
after turning upside down to pom- out any water that may have 
accumulated in the hollow stem, place the roots in an airy position 
to' dry ofi the moisture. 

Those who have not much room or convenience for storing may 
place them in a cellar or any place away from frost ; but do not on 
any account store them in sand, ashes, or sawdust. 

I store my own roots in the following way: Being fortunate 
enough to have plenty of greenhouse room, I place an open trellis 
of woodwork over the floor of the house, and as the plants are lifted 
put them at once close together in a single layer over the trellis, 
where they remain in excellent preservation until required for pro- 
pagation or planting out. 



THE ENEMIES OF THE DAHLIA, AND 
HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM. 



By H. L. Broitsson. 



A Dahlia plant has a good many enemies to contend with during 
its short life, but it is easy to keep them under control provided the 
cultivator is willing to devote a little time and trouble to the task. 
I now propose to show how all these enemiesi may be entirely 
destroyed, or at least held in check, so that the plants and blooms 
will suffer little, if any, damage, and the grower can carry out the 
directions which I give, in whole or in part, according to the purpose 
for which the plants are required. There will not be many who 
have sufficient enthusiasm to make the night visits to their plants 
which I feel bound to recommend as the most effective and time- 
saving remedy. It is unnecessary for most growers to so sacrifice 
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themselves, as it is of very little consequence to the majority it 
a few earwigs are left to attack the plants, but the enthusiastic ex- 
hibitor will have no hesitation in making use of the quickest and 
most certain means of destruction. It is not exactly a congenial 
task to be examining Dahlias in the garden at night time, but it is 
the most effective way of destroying earwigs, slugs, and caterpillars, 
their three most destructive enemies. 

Prevention is better than cure, and something can be done before 
the young Dahlias are planted out. The pests mentioned feed on 
the young growth of almost any plant or weed, and it is advisable, 
therefore, to keep the proposed Dahlia bed and surrounding ground 
free from weeds. Earwigs in particular are very fond of unused 
corners of the garden, and collect in places where they are undis- 
turbed. A hedge will harbour slugs, and if it exists near the 
Dalilias it certainly is a source of danger, particularly in damp 
seasons. Some lime or soot should be spread on the ground between 
the Dahlias and the hedge, as both slugs and caterpillars will find 
it difficult tO' cross this barrier. A watch should be kept on neigh- 
bouring fruit trees and plants, for should they be attacked by green 
or black fly the Dahlias will probably suffer in the same way. Wire- 
worms, if the}' exist in quantities, may do a great deal of damage 
to the roots. But this is only likely to be the case if the soil is 
pasture land which has recently been brought into cultivation. 
As a remedy some carrots should be sunk in the ground to a depth 
of four or five inches, and examined every two or three days, and 
especially when the soil is moist. If there are many wireworms, 
they will be discovered clinging to the carrots, or lodged in the 
little holes which they have bored. 

The principal enemies of the DaJilia are earwigs, slugs, caterpillars, 
green and black fly, thrip, frog-hoppers, and ants. 

Earwigs. — The presence of earwigs is recognised by the holes 
they make in the leaves of the plants and petals of the flowers, 
and by discoloration of the buds. The wellinow way .of trapping 
these destructive insects is by means of small flower-pots placed on 
the stakes of the plants, and filled with straw or some similar 
material, such as cotton-wool, which is infinitely preferable. The 
pots should be examined every morning, and many earwio^ will 
be caught in this way. They begin to feed on the Dahlias at dusk, 
and as the night becomes; coldei-, many of them enter the pots for 
the sake of th,e warmth afforded. After daylight breaks, and the air 
becomes warmer, the earwigs begin to leave their shelter, and it is 
therefore of the greatest importance to examine the pots early in 
the morning. Tliis is rather a lengthy task when a large number 
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of plants are grown, and one can make much shorter work of the 
enemy by trapping him at night time. 

I have ah'eady mentioned that the earwigs begin tlieir attacks on 
the Dahlias' as soon as daylight has gone, and by 10 p.m. most of 
them will be hard at work. Now is the time to secure them, and this 
is easily done with the aid of some form of light. It is best to use 
a lamp which concentrates the light on a small space, say, an 
electric or acetylene lamp, but the homely candle will do. The buds 
and tips of the growing shoots should be carefully looked over, 
and when the plants are in bloom, it will be the flowers that are 
being chiefly attacked. The earwig is particularly fond of lodging 
in the back petals of the older blooms, and, in common with slugs 
and caterpillars shows a decided preference for white and yellow 
varieties. One evening's work will almost clear the plants of these 
pests for the time being, but it will be as well to examine the Dahlias 
about once a week, choosing warm, dry evenings, when the whole of 
the earwig world will be at work. The exhibitor should examine his 
plants every night for a week before show day, leaving his old 
blooms on the plants as a decoy for the earwigs, and also as a 
protection for the blooms which he will require on the great day. 
All buds and blooms which are likely to be of service should have 
cotton-wool wound round their stems. This is not an infallible 
protection, but earwigs, caterpillars, and slugs find great- difficulty 
in crossing the barrier thus set up. In addition, or as an alternative 
to the pots, short lengths of hollow cane or wood, or old bean 
stalks, make very good traps, and should be attached to the stakes. 
If bamboo canes are used for stakes, the holes should be plugged 
with cotton-wool or clay, to prevent the earwigs from taking shelter 
therein. 

Slugs. — A ring of soot or lime should be made round each plant, 
and, in fact, round the whole bed as soon as the Dahlias are planted 
out. As slugs work at night, they should be picked off the plants 
at the same time as one is capturing the earwigs. They will be 
found in the greatest numbers on warm, damp evenings. Handfuls 
of bran may be sprinkled between the plants as a protection to 
them • the slues will collect on the bran in great numbers, and the 
task of searching for them will be greatly simplified. The bran 
can be examined in the morning, but, of course, most of the slugs 
will have departed by then. Earwigs and caterpillars will also be 
caught in this way. 

Catcrpillafs. — Caterpillars do not attack Dahlias much, but 
even a few of them can do- a great deal of damage if they are allowed 
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to pursue their ravages unchecked. Those which attack the ^^^}^ 
are nearly all of a greenish colour, and consequently are diffi- 
cult to detect among the leaves. They eat the leaves, buds, and 
blooms, and must be searched for very carefully by day as well as 
by night; In the daytime they will be found on the blooms or 
among the leaves, but at night they are more easily discovered, as 
they are nearly sure to be attacking the blooms and buds only. 
Sometimes it seems impossible to catch a particular caterpillar 
which is suspected to exist, and then endeavours should be made 
to tempt it from its hiding place with young lettuce or cabbage 
leaves laid amongst the foliage of the plants. The addition of a 
little damp bran to the bait will make it still more certain. 

Green and Black Fly. — Dalilias in their early stages are 
frequently attacked by green and black fly, which is easily got rid 
of, provided energetic measures are taken at once. The presence 
of the fly will be recognised by the crinkling of the young leaves 
of the growing shoots, and, on careful examination, either green or 
black fly, or both will be discovered on the under part of the leaf. 
It is during the earlier stage, when the plant is chiefly making root 
growth, that the fly is particularly destructive. 

Later on there is not so much danger, the growth of the foliage 
being very rapid after the middle of July. The plants should be 
syringed with some good insecticide, of which there are numerous 
preparations in the market. It is best to use a very fine syringe, 
and to apply the liquid with considerable force. The plants are 
very hardy, and will probably not be damaged by this application, 
but as a matter of precaution it is safer to commence with half the 
strength recommended by the manufacturers, and to increase gradu- 
ally to three or four times that strength if necessary. It is well to 
syringe the plants with clear water a couple of hours or so after 
making a strong application, to ensure the foliage against damage. 

Thrip. — Fortunately, thrips very rarely attack Dahlias. The 

thrip is a very small black insect with rather a long body. It has 
the effect of blanching the leaves and buds. The remedy is sponging 
the leaves and stems with a strong solution of insecticide. If after 
a fair trial it is found that the thrips cannot be kept under, it is 
better to root up the particular plant infected, lest the adjacent ones 
be attacked by the pest. 

Frogr-hopper- — Fortunately these insects are not very com- 
mon, except in certain districts and seasons, and many growers 
will not pieet with them at all, 
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Unless the frog-hoppers are on the plants in numbers, the damage 
caused by them is scarcely noticeable. They make little pin holes 
in the flower stalks and portions of the branches just below the 
bloom or bud, causing a series of small swellings. 

If any particular branch is badly injured, a good deal of its 
strength will have been taken away, and it should be cut off. The 
insect is about the size of a house fly, and is of a greyish or blackish 
colour, but in appearance it is like a small moth In the spring and 
earl}' summer it appears as " cuckoo-spit," and can then be easily 
destroyed. Later on, when it becomes the perfect insect, it is not 
so easy to secure, as it jumps away dii-ectly it is touched, but it 
can be caught if completely surrounded with the hands. 

AntSi — Ants veiy often make their nests round Dahlia plants. 
Some growers maintain that these insects do damage to the stems of 
the plants, and check the growth, but personally I do not think 
this is the case, unless the ants are present in large numbers. They 
are very easily destroyed by pouring boiling water over the nests, 
but, should they be close to the plants, one cannot make use of this 
remedy on account of the danger of injury to the roots, and the 
nests must then be syringed with a very strong solution of in- 
secticide. 



THE RAISING OF SEEDLINGS. 



Bi- J. T. Wkst. 



The enthusiastic amateur gardener growing any flower as a 
specialite must, before very long, become a raiser of new varieties 
from seed. There is a peculiar satisfaction about having some- 
thing that our neighbour has not, and it can only be obtained 
by raising seedlings. Perhaps, of all flowers that can be raised 
from seed, the Dahlia afEords most excitement, tempered by some 
joys, and many sorrows. 

Raising seedling Dahlias is not so difficult as some think. The 
chief obstacle is getting the seed; once that is obtained we are on 
the high road to success. Good seed cannot be bought (unless 
at quite prohibitive rates), and bad seed is not worth sowing, for 
disappointment is inevitable. To save Dahlia seed, great thought 
and constant care are necessary; it is not enough to go over the 
plants about the end of September or October, and pick o£E the pods 
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believing them to be full of seed, when, as a matter of fact, they 
may not contain even one. 

Many of the best varieties produce very small and few pods 
(they damp off); and good seed in even less quantity. This 
is especially the case with the Cactus varieties, which have a 
way of producing seed at tlie base of the florets. Many 
raisers think that from the seeds produced in this way the 
most refined flowers are obtained, but generally the little that 
is formed is found at the apex of the pod, where the flower 
becomes single or open-eyed. Here seed will be found which is 
long, narrow, and possibly very weak; this must be taken great 
care of. Some raisers say that their seedlings are obtained 
after very careful hybridization and scientific treatment. It 
may be so, but my experience does not support their view. I 
will not attempt to discourage any amateur, but say that, in my 
opinion, we are all in the hands of fickle fortune. I have seen 
thousands of seedlings raised, and perhaps not one worth looking 
at. On another occasion, perhaps, from a score the raiser may be 
fortunate enough to secure a couple of good ones. If one can 
devote a house to save seed in, perhaps there may be something 
in hybridization, but the Dahlia grown out-of-doors, does not 
lend itself to cross fertilisation. To produce seed successfully it 
is necessary that all the florets should drop easily, but when the 
weather is dry, the florets shrivel up, instead of dropping, and when 
it is wet or dewy they fall profusely in the open air. Now, 
in crossing for seed it would be necessary to cover up completely 
the flowers that were fertilised in order to keep off flies, etc. The 
dew is thus prevented from damping the petals, so that they can- 
not drop, and even if they do, by being enclosed they lie around 
the neck of the flower and rot it through. Further, in spite of 
every precaution, the bloom will be visited by night-working in- 
sects, which crawl up the stems (if they do not fly) and visit the 
flowers. All chance of a successful cross is thereby soon spoiled. 
The thrip is one of the very worst, for it may be in the flower 
doing mischief, yet practically unperceived. Amateurs can try 
hybridization, but I say it will hardly be worth the trouble, 
patience, and perseverance necessary to secure success ; our work as 
raisers must be with the Dahlia as we find it. 

For a gi-ower to be a good raiser three things are required : firstly, 
a high ideal stedfastly aimed at ; secondly, room to grow seedlings a 
first and second year in addition to his named varieties; 
thirdly, self-denial and patience. He must retain his besti 
blooms to produce seed instead of cutting them to beat a rival 
exhibitor. The blooms that will win a prize will probably be the 
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Ones to produce good seed. The earlier blooms have time to 
ripen their seed, but the late ones very rarely, on account of 
frost. 

We are sometimes told that first-rate novelties are obtained 
simply by sowing seed — in fact, that it is very easy to raise new 
varieties. But according to my experience, to obtain from the year- 
ling bed '2 per cent, worth keeping is good. Unfortunately 
many of the most promising of these will prove toi be worthless 
when tried a second year, while the variety that was saved to 
fill up an odd corner turns out to be a very good one. 

We may get one g'ood variety out of fifty yearlings, or we may 
get one out of a thousand. If we get two out of a thousand 
we have done very well. 

As I have said, the seed is usually found at the apex of the pod, 
and it will be very necessary to go over the pods frequently and 
see that no decaj-ing matter is lodging there, otherwise the whole 
pod may be lost. Take this precaution, especially if the weather be 
wet, or a very damp atmosphere prevails. 

When frost is imminent, cut all seed pods with about one foot 
of the stem, and dry gradually. After some time the seeds can 
be taken out one by one, but do not despair if there are but two 
or three seeds in a pod, and those perhaps very light and thin, 
for the better varieties are generally produced from thin seeds. 
After the seed is secured, put it in a tin box or glass bottle, where 
it is safe from mice, and keep it in a cool, dry place, looking 
occasionally to see that it is not going mouldy. 

About March the seed can be sown in shallow boxes or pans. 
If placed in gentle heat, the seedlings will begin to appear in 
about ten days, coming up often very irregularly, in ones and 
twos, durino- the next month or six weeks. Remove the larger 
seedlings into pots or other boxes as they grow, taking great 
care of the small and late ones, for it is better to lose fifty of 
the largest than five of the small ones, which are almost invariably 

the best. 

About the end of May plant out in rows like cabbage plants, 
a foot or more apart, according to the room at disposal, giving 
water if the weather be very dry. From this time not much 
trouble need be taken with them, except keeping the ground free 
from weeds. After about two months some will be coming into 

gg^gj. generally a rough lot. By September most will be either 

in flower or coming into flower. Do not be in too great a hurry 
to go amongst them, to pull up, or to mark as a promising 
variety for in so doing, mistakes are apt to be made. Some 
varieties do not display their true character until late in the 



season. When it is necessary to go amongst them, harden your 
heart, and pull up all that are not an improvement m colour, term, 
or petal, but watch for all breaks, for it is in these that the uture 
of the Dahlia will lie. Do not be over-burdened with a lot ot 
varieties; choose only the best, destroying all else; have patience, 
and remember that all things come to the man who can wait, as 
all raisers of seedling Dahlias have to do. 



THE CACTUS DAHLIA. 

ITS POPULARITY AND RAPID 
DEVELOPMENT. 



By p. W. Tulloch. 



The rapid development of the Cactus Dahlia, from the flai>petalled 
flower of ten years ago to its highly refined descendant of the 
present day, borne on wire-like stems, with narrow and gracefully 
incurved florets of the richest and most varied colours and shades, 
is one of the most remarkable feats of modern horticulture. 

So rapid has the advance been during the latter part of this 
period, that at the present time it is no exaggeration to say that only 
a small part of the flower-loving public has been able to keep pace 
with it, and consequently there is widespread ignorance of the high 
state of perfection that has been attained by the Cactus Dahlia 
which, whether grown for decoration or for exhibition, is the 
amateur's garden flower par excellence. 

In past years there must have been many and great disappoint- 
ments amongst admirers of the Dahlia, who, after visiting the lead- 
ing shows, and seeing the marvellous specimens of the " Show " and 
" Fancy " type set up by the leading professional growers, have at- 
tempted tO' do likewise, only to find to their chargin how difficult it 
is for the ordinary, inexperienced amateur, with business or other 
matters to occupy most of his time, to succeed in producing these 
"works of art," as shown by the leading growers. But with the 
Cactus Dahlia his experience will be quite different, and I have 
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no hesitation in saying that the amateur who reads and puts into 
practice the directions given in the articles on culture and treat- 
ment will have no difficulty, when the show-day comes round, in 
setting up a stand of blooms that will be in every respect the 
equal of those exhibited by the leading nurserymen. Again, his 
plants will not need to be " timed " for the few weeks covering the 
period of the leading exhibitions, as is necessary in the case of the 
show and fancy varieties. Hence, instead of having no blooms 
prior to that period, and but few left to come on later, from his 
Cactus plants he will have a steady succession of blooms of good 
quality, from the commencement of the season in July up to the end 
of October. 

The different varieties will be found to vary very considerably as 
regards their blooming capabilities. If the plants are treated solely 
to produce show-blooms of the largest possible size, combined with 
perfect form and refinement, from 30 to 60 blooms per plant may 
be obtained during the season. If, on the other hand, the plants 
are grown for garden decoration or cut blooms of fair size, from 100 
to 200 per plant will be obtained with a little judicious thinning and 
disbudding. The grower whose purpose is the latter will find him- 
self well repaid by adopting this cO'Urse, for if the plants are left 
to grow naturally, the number of blooms will be little in excess of 
those stated, whilst the flowers themselves will be of inferior quality, 
and the young shoots and blooms will be subject to attacks from 
snails, slugs, caterpillars, and earwigs to a greater extent than if 
the practice of thinning be resorted to. 

As a continuous bloomer and producer of large, showy, graceful, 
and highly decorative flowers for a period of from three to four 
months, the Cactus Dahlia has certainly no equal, and such long- 
established favourites as the rose, carnation, and clirysanthemum 
make but a sorry comparison with it in this respect; the rose, in 
several of its types, is certainly a long and continuous bloomer, but 
what is the proportion of the deformed blooms to the perfect ones, 
and how long do- the latter retain their perfect form ? 

"While a wet and comparatively sunless summer means ruin to 
the flowers of most out-of-door plants, the Dahlia will not be one 
whit the worse for it. Whether the season be wet or dry, hot 
or sunless, the Dahlia buds will continue to develop, and will expand 
into perfect flowers whatever the weather conditions may he. This 
is no small advantage, as the experience of the last two summers will 

testify. 

To the usual criticism that the Dahlia is scentless, I would reply 
that so are a large proportion of our finest and most popular roses, 
so are all the choicest and most handsome carnations and picotees. 
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while tlie chrysanthemum can hardly be described as a sweet- 
scented flower. 

All three are subject to several forms of disease, either one of 
which may ruin a whole season's crop, and make a year's work 
and attention fruitless, while with the rose and carnation a hard 
winter or an inclement spring means incessant anxiety to the 
grower, and a heavy casualty list from death and disease, do what 
he will to prevent it. 

The Dahlia is subject to no disease of any kind, and healthy 
plants throughout the flowering season are a certain result of care 
and attention during the spring, while throughout the winter the 
roots can be siifely stored away, the grower resting in peace and 
devoting his attention to the preparation of his Dahlia beds, 
which, left vacant by the removal of the tubers in November, he is 
enabled to work and manipulate with a freedom which is impossible 
where roses or other permanent plants are grown. 

The Dahlia is generally spoken of as a bad laster when cut. It 
certainly is so in the greatest heat of summer, but not to a greater 
extent than is the case with most other flowers. I make it a practice 
to cut my blooms in the morning before breakfast, place them in 
heavy stone vases and carry them down to the cellar, where they 
remain until tlie evening, when I arrange them for the table. Before 
retiring to bed, I carry them down again as they are, on large trays, 
where they remain until the following evening, and sO' on. 

The different varieties vary' enormously as keepers, but the result 
of this treatment is that for the first two evenings the blooms are as 
perfect as when first cut, while they are good to fair from the third 
to the fifth evening, according to the variety. It is necessary that 
the cellar should be dark, as by cutting the blooms in the early 
morning, and keeping them in darkness, the tendency of the florets 
to close in towards evening (thus spoiling the appearance of the 
flower) is defeated. 

That the Cactus Dahlia is not more generally or more extensively 
grown is due mainly to its almost mushroom-like advance from the 
condition of a coarse-petalled flower, to the state of perfection in 
which it is seen to-day, but when due allowance is made for this 
it is astonishing to find how few people know what a Cactus Dahlia 
is. My experience is that almost all my friends who see my blooms 
for the first time remark, "How do you manage to get your chrys- 
anthemums so early?" And then when I explain they ask, "Do 
you grow these flowers under glass 1 " 

During the last few years I have succeeded in inducing many 
of my non-Dahlia-growing friends to grow the Cactus Dahha, and 
the result has been without an exception, that one year's experience 



has converted them to an attitude of more or less intenst? ehtliusi- 
asm in its culture, not only on account of the beauty of its flowers, 
but also the great interest engendered by its rapidity of growth 
and development, and the splendid results obtained in proportion 
to the labour given. 

At the same time the inexperienced ^"ower must imderstand 
that to ensm-e success he must apply the right treatment. In the 
various articles contributed by several of the leading growers and 
raisers he will find all the information necessary to make that 
success certain, and if he will supplement the instructions there given 
by a little of that care and forethought which is born naturally 
of the true love of these glorious flowers, he will reap such a reward 
during the period from midsummer until the coming of the first 
severe frost, as never before fell to the lot of any gardener. 



CULTURE OF THE CACTUS DAHLIA 
FOR EXHIBITION. 



By J. Stredwice. 



Ax enquirer on the subject of this article would probably ask 
in the first place, " What kind of soil is suitable for gi-owing 
Dahlias?" In reply, I would say that I have never found any 
reasonable soil upon which I could not grow a good Cactus Dahlia 
bloom fit for exhibition. We begin operations as soon in the New 
Year as the weather is favourable, by turning all our ground up 
as roughly, and as deeply as possible, in order that the frost, 
the best cultivator of any soil, may penetrate to a gi-eat depth. We 
use a new tool for this purpose every year. Early in March we give 
a fair coating of stable manure, not too rotten, and again dig the 
ground to itsltull depth ; about this time we usually get frosty nights, 
so that all the clod smashing necessary is performed by natural 
a-^ency ; we then turn the soil again three or four times before plant- 
ing out time, early in June. If this process be followed, the soil, 
whatever its 'composition, should be in first-rate condition by that 

^ The soil having been properly prepared we can get ready for the 
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operation of planting out. Stretch a line in the direction of youl' 
first row of plants about two feet from the edge of the path, and put 
in small sticks at intervals of 4 feet to mark the positions that 
the plants will occupy. Around the points so marked, dig out 
evenly, holes some 15 inches in diameter, and a good spit deep. Fill 
the holes half full of good and fairly rotten stable manure, with 
about as much soot as a 60-pot will contain, and the same quantity 
of well-slaked quicklime. Next widen the diameter of the hole by 
digging in and thoroughly mixing the surrounding soil with the 
manure, etc. Fill in with the soil originally excavated, and press 
it all down evenly. The first row is now ready, and the others may 
be prepared in the same way, leaving 5 feet between the rows. 

The growth of the young plants up to planting out time is fully 
described in another article, so we may proceed directly to the latter 
operation. Taking a trowel, dig out a hole large enough to take 
the ball, with the soil as it leaves the pot, and having replaced the 
soil, press down firmly. The plants, which at the time of planting 
out ought to be about a foot high, should be at once secured to a 
strong central stake, the height of which is not less tlian 4 to 5 feet 
above the ground. If the weather be favourable, the plants will 
soon begin to show signs of growth, and perhaps buds. The latter 
must be at once pinched out, and if the plants be of sufficient 
height, one or two joints below must be removed at the same time. 
All the strength will thus be thrown into the bottom laterals, which 
will soon require to be looped up to the stake to protect them from 
the wind. It is now advisable to put to each plant three more 
stakes similar to the first, the three forming a triangle around the 
plant. Around the stakes put some stout yarn, to which, when of 
sufficient length, the branches may be tied evenly all round the 
centre. In' the case of thick, bushy plants, thin out the weakest 
branches — not leaving more than six to each plant. 

Unless the weather is very dry, the plants will not require water- 
ing at first, but in this matter common sense must be exercised, 
but on no account over water a plant, when just planted out, or the 
young roots will be rotted and recovery will be slow. At the same 
time take care that your plants are not dry before they are knocked 
out of their pots, or you will find it difi&cult to wet the ball after, 
without excessive watering. On the other hand, do not water your 
plants, and then immediately turn them out, which is likewise a 
bad practice. 

If exhibiting is the one object in view, it is more than likely 
that the earliest buds will be too early for the shows, except in 
late districts. If it be desired that the plants should have all the 
vigour possible, at the most important time, take out the leading 
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bud in each shoot. But remember that from the time that a tiny bud 
is seen, a month must elapse before it can develop into a perfect 
flower. Do not make a mistake, and have half-developed flowers on 
the show morning. 

A word should be added on disbudding. As soon as it has been 
decided to let the plants continue to bear blooms, take out all the 
side shoots and buds, except the centre bud, for three or four joints 
downwards, leaving the lower laterals to produce future blooms. 
We never taie off any of the lower shoots, which, as the season ad- 
vances, generally bear the finest and strongest flowers. 

Watering and feeding are other important points, upon which it 
is very difficult to advise, because seasons and climates differ 
so much. However, the Cactus DaJilia is a water-loving plant, 
and it is therefore better to give freely than not enough. As the 
plants increase in height, they require great care to keep them 
secure from the wind. A grower may think his plants safe, but 
admit they are rather high above the last yam put round, and a bit 
loose, but he will attend to it to-morrow. But sometimes to-morrow 
is too late, and before to-morrow's dawn, a gale has practically ruined 
the whole year's work and hope. Always remember, " A stitch in 
time saves nine." Constantly give a tie here and there, and safety 
is assured. 

Again, as the plants advance, and begin to bear a good number of 
blooms, they will want something more than clean water. It is 
an excellent plan to get, say, a forty-gallon cask, and put intoi it a 
bag, containing good rotted stable manure, or sheep manure, keep- 
ing the cask filled with water, and never watering from a water- 
main or pump direct, the water from which is always much colder 
than the open air. Renew the manure from time to time, using 
another kind, if possible. 

Mulching is often an important matter. It is a great advantage 
to us, in dry weather, but whether it is of value in all climates 
is open to question, because the sun's rays are thereby prevented 
from penetrating the soil to a very great extent. We do it her© in 
dry seasons as soon as the three sta.kes are put out, placing a layer 
of rough stable manure over the ground to a depth of two inches. 

Artificial manures, which are many and varied, are often of value 
in the hands of those who know how to use them, and sometimes 
work wonders at the critical moment. But I should advise begin- 
ners to use them with the greatest caution, never allowing them- 
selves to be persuaded that animal manures can be entirely dis- 
pensed with. Never use artificial manures except as a stimulant to 
urge your plants on or to gain some particular object; even then 
unless great care be exercised the result will be ruin. 
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Shading-, if properly carried out, is of great importance in all 
weathers. In very bad weather we cannot get perfect flowers with- 
out affording some protection. But it must not be forgotten that 
the blooms must always be tied firmly to the stake so that they are 
in the centre of the shade, and not too close to it, but so placed 
that a current of air can pass through. Otherwise, the shad© will 
do more harm than good at times when the sun is hot. 

As to the shade itself; we make our own from fine canvas or 
calico. The shade is conical in shape, about 12 inches in height and 
of the same diameter at its base, round which a wire runs. A 
stake 4 or 5 feet in height is chosen, and pushed into the ground 
to a depth of about 9 inches, the shade being fixed firmly to the 
stake by means of wire, at a sufficient height to cover the bloom. 

At this point I would like to say, for the benefit of amateurs 
who wish to exhibit, that it is foolish to grow a large number of 
varieties, and only one or two plants of each. Those who do this 
will often find they are overburdened with work, and, when blooms 
are wanted for competition, that they have not enough blooms 
of some varieties ; suppose, for example, that the desired class is 
one of nine varieties, three in a bunch; it will be found that more 
that one good bloom from each plant on a given day can seldom be 
depended on. 

Rather obtain a selection of good, reliable sorts, in number accord- 
ing to the classes you intend to compete in, with a surplus of two 
or three, and not less than three plants of each variety; you may 
then, with work and care, succeed in reaching the top of your 
section. 

In conclusion I would say that it is of the utmost importance 
to become accustomed to methods of staging before the show day 
arrives. In this, as in other things, perfection is only attained 
by those who practise. Careless staging is the great fault of the 
present generation of amateurs. In many cases prizes are lost by 
the unskilful way in which tlie wiring and setting up has been done, 
the exhibitor whose flowers are intrinsically inferior, having, by the 
manner in which he has displayed them, made them appear to be 
the best. 

Blooms, when staged, sometimes look as if they liad been brought 
in the exhibitor's pocket, whereas, with proper care, every 
floret can be preserved and the flower will look as fresh and perfect 
as when on the plant. There are two factors in the exhibitor's 
success, the first, the actual growing; and the second, by no means 
of secondary importance, the staging. " All that other people do, 
why, with patience, should not you?" 
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EXHIBITINQ THE CACTUS DAHLIA. 



Br J. BURRBLL. 



Time for Cutting tlie Blooms— The best time for this 
operation will gi-eatly depend on the atmospheric conditions at the 
time, and whether the exhibitor stages largely or only in a small 
way. Large exhibits take a considerable time to arrange and 
generally the cutting of the blooms must be done the day previous 
to the show, in order tO' give sufficient time to arrange to the best 
advantage. Should the weather be hot and sunny at the time, I 
prefer cutting very early in the morning, and like to have all the 
flowers cut and placed in water in some cool shed before the heat 
causes the flowers to flag and droop, but care should be taken 
not to shut the flowers up in close boxes, when wet with dew. If 
in this condition they should be allowed to dry slowly in the open 
shed or room, out of the reach of hot winds. Flowers shut up in 
close boxes when wet frequently become bleached and discoloured, 
and as a rule quickly shed their florets. If the weather is fortu- 
nately cool the day previous to the exhibition, the cutting may be 
done at leisure any time during the day, the later the better, if 
sufficient time for arranging and packing be allowed. When cut- 
ting, the stalks should be denuded of all foliage, otherwise evapora- 
tion of moisture is so rapid that the flowers quickly shrivel and lose 
their freshness. The small exhibitor, especially when exhibiting near 
home, will generally be able to cut his flowers on the morning of 
the show, and thus be enabled to stage them in their fullest beauty 
and freshness. 

Modes of Exhibitingr. — As the decorative, or what is some- 
times called the artistic, arrangement of the flowers, is treated on 
in another place, it is only necessary for me to refer to what I 
will term the point of view of the floriculturist or connoisseur ; that 
is of the person who prefers to see the blooms staged in such a 
manner that the good or bad points can easily be noted in each 
individual bloom or variety. Two modes of attaining this end 
are commonly adopted, and it would be difiicult to improve upon 

them. 

The first and most effective is to place the flowers in pliable wire 
frames of a triangular shape, made to hold three or six blooms of 

each variety. 

Wlien the flowers are nicely arranged and spread out to their 
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fullest advantage, so that they stand clear of each other, with a 
little small Dahlia foliage interspersed among the blooms, few 
things, if any, in the way of cut flowers are more effective than a 
good exhibit of Cactus Daiilias. The individual bunches should be 
well-placed in a box nicely surfaced with green moss, gradually 
rising in height from front to back, so as to expose every flower 
to view, the box being of such dimensions that the bunches are 
not crowded, but just stand clear of each other. 

The second way is to have classes for single blooms, and the best 
way to display them is on the old-fashioned show-board, in use for 
the show Dahlia for generations past. But the boards must be of 
larger dimensions for the Cactus carieties, to allow of the tubes 
being placed about 6-| inches apart from centre to centre. Classes 
for single blooms are to be commended for small growers, who, 
owing to their limited number of plants, may have a difficulty in 
exhibiting in the bunch classes, and in the larger classes they are 
interesting in frequently allowing a larger number of distinct va- 
rieties and of novelties to be seen, 



THE CACTUS DAHLIA FOR GARDEN 
DECORATION. 



By J. T. West. 



The initial stages of growth of Cactus Dahlias, whether for ex- 
hibition or decoration, being the same, it will be needless for me to 
touch upon that part of the subject. I will therefore proceed, 
without further introduction, to give my views and experience of 
the Cactus Dahlia as a decorative plant. I am not afraid to asseit 
that, if given a fair chance, no other plant flowering at the same 
time can rival it for decorative purposes. I am quite aware that 
complaints on this score are constantly made, but they are due 
to ignorance on the part of the grower, and not to any fault in- 
herent in the plant itself. Complaint arises because the wants 
and requirements of the plant are not known, or imperfectly under- 
stood, many growers spoiling their chances of a finei display of 
flower by over-manuring, over-thinning, over-crowding, or total 
neglect, the latter mistake being perhaps the most frequent. The 
Dahlia is a great feeder, and wants its proper share of the good 
things, like any other plant, (I say share, not monopoly.) If this 
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be given, and ordinary care and attention bestowed, I think very 
few complaints will be heard, for failure is the result either of a 
too liberal provision for its wants, or of their total neglect. 

We will suppose that the plants have been received from the 
nursery (if not home grown) by the middle of May, in 3-inch 
pots; these, as soon as they are well rooted round the sides of 
the pots, may be potted into 5-inch, or even larger pots, accord- 
ing to the room at the disposal of the grower; placed in a frame 
and kept growing, with plenty of air, they will by the end of May 
have become fine, sturdy stuff, fit to plant anywhere and to do any- 
thing. 

Where Dahlias are grown for cut flowers only, a piece of 
ground in the open, or in the kitchen garden, is the best place. For 
decorative effect in the garden a border or beds, mixed or un- 
mixed, may be chosen; but the treatment will be the same in 
either case. Let us take the border : it is a wise plan to make up 
one's mind hoAv many plants can be accommodated some time 
before the planting is to be done, so that the places can be made 
ready before other work in the garden becomes too pressing; this 
will enable the work to be done more successfully, and easily. 
The distance to be allowed between each plant must be decided on, 
according to the room at the disposal of the grower, but do not 
overcrowd, for a few well-grovni plants are more effective and pro- 
duce more flowers than a larger number of inferior ones. After 
marking out the positions of the plants, dig a hole about a foot or 
more square and deep, then place in the bottom a good spit of 
old rotten manure, filling in with soil, and mix the two well 
together, but taking care that the manure does not come into 
contact with the roots. They will require help from the manure 
later on, but too coarse a growth is not conducive to profuse 
blooming. After the holes are filled in, put a strong stake in 
position at once; it can be done more easily now than later in 
the season, and will then be ready for supporting the young 
plants. About the end of May or the first week in June will be 
the time to plant out; if very cold and wet, like the season of 
1903, no time is gained by being in a hurry. After planting, see 
that 'a saucer-like depression is left around each plant, to prevent 
waste in watering; also plant a lettuce by the side of each 
Dahlia, as this will prove a superior attraction to the slugs. As 
the growtli of the plants proceeds it will be necessary to remove 
some of the inner shoots, so that a good shapely plant may be built 
up • leave the four lower shoots (the closer they are to the ground 
the better), and remove those that come above the four lower shoots 
until the first bud on the leading shoot appears; remove this bud 
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and save the four growing shoots that are immediately below it. 
The four upper and the four lower growths will be sufficient to 
make a fine bush when tied to four side stakes, which must be placed 
to support the side branches, and make them safe against any ordi- 
nary wind that may spring up. If the plant be well opened out, 
growth becomes hardened by the air, light, and sun, and buds and 
flowers are produced; while the method we often see practised, 
namely, to put one stake to the plant, and then tie it around with 
string or ralBa several timesi as tlie season advances, results in 
a lot of sappy growth that cannot produce flowers, but simply a mass 
of blind shoots which are a source of disappointment to the grower, 
and produce a bad impression of the Cactus Dahlia as a decorative 
plant. 

With the opening-out method I have suggested, very little removal 
of growths will be necessary, but what is superfluous can be re- 
moved. Care should be taken that all the stakes are long enough for 
each variety. The height can generally be got from the catalogues. 

Watering will be necessary occasionally, but let it be a good soak- 
ing, otherwise the young roots will be attracted to the surface by the 
moisture, and will then be burnt up or otherwise destroyed. Manure 
water, made from sheep or cow manure, will be a great help to 
the plants when in full growth or bloom. 

For decorative purposes, as distinguished from culture for exhibi- 
tion, it will not be necessaiy to thin out the buds and blooms ; 
the grower who wants large blooms must thin and disbud, but if 
the desire be mainly effect and blooms for cutting purposes, no thin- 
ning is required. I have noticed that the less the flowers are 
thinned the more erect they grow, and also that they have better 
staying powers than flowers from plants which have been severely 
thinned. If care is taken to prevent coarse pieces of growth from 
coming up inside the plant, crowding up its centre, and robbing it, 
no fvirther attention will be required, with the exception of tying, 
which must be continually looked after, or the whole season's work 
may be totally ruined by the first summer or autumn gale. 

If these few hints are followed, I venture to think that those who 
have recently taken up the culture of the Cactus Dahlia for decora- 
tion will be delighted at its adaptability for that purpose. 



THE CACTUS DAHLIA FOR HOME 
DECORATION. 

Br F. G. Trbsedbr. 



The Cactus Dahlia of to-day is a cliarmlng flower, Avell adapted 
for decorative purposes. One strong reason why it should be freely 
grown is the cheap rate at which a plant may be bought j further- 
more, the tuber is practically everlasting, and with anything like 
ordinary care will return abundance of bloom over a longer period 
than the majority of flowering plants. 

Amongst its chief charms are the marvellous variety and the 
almost indescribable tints in tlie flowers, and their exquisite beauty 
of form, the florets in some cases being straight, and in others, 
twisted, incurved, and fluted in every conceivable manner. 

One may gather flowers from July until the plants are cut 
down by frost in October or November, as the case may be. For 
many years past the period of flowering has extended into Novem- 
ber. The flowers during these latter months, change very much 
in character and hue, but for cutting they are most useful and 
welcome, as they withstand the wet and rough weather which we 
generally get in the autumn. One point that must be urged in 
favour of the Cactus Dahlia for cutting is the length and wiry 
nature of the stem and the erect habit of the flower. 

We occasionally hear of weak flower stems, but can we wonder 
that the stem is weak when, from an exhibitor's point of view, a 
large, refined flower is desired, a flower so huge that to expect the 
stem to support it in an erect position, without some artificial sup- 
port, is to make an unreasonable demand upon its powers. But 
for decorative purposes smaller blooms, such as the stem can carry 
erect are far preferable. In order to obtain them, do not thin out 
any growths on your plant, but disbud each shoot, leaving only a few 
eyes at the base to form successive flowering shoots. 

I think that before many years are over, we shall have another 
most useful section, the Pompon Cactus, which will prove invaluable 
for decorative purposes. There are already some excellent varieties 
in this section, such as Coronation, bright scarlet; Mary, small 
flowers, white ground, edged scarlet; and Peace, pure ivory-white. 
They have charming flowers in true Cactus form, and will bear more 
than fifty fully-expanded flowers simultaneously, the individual 
blooms being about 3— 3?,- inches across. 
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The best time tq cut the flowers is early in the morning, or late 
in the evening; when cut, place them immediately in water, m a 
cool place such as a cellar, or a cool greenhouse. 

The foliage is a most important matter, and discretion should be 
used in the selection. Choose nice young growths, with a few 
stronger growths if support is required for the blooms, as m arrange- 
ments in bowls or baskets. Cut them some hours before they are 
wanted, and keep in water in a cool, shady place. The foliage will 
then become almost perfectly rigid, and will keep fresh for at least 
a week. 

One of the best principles of arrangement is to keep each variety 
separate, or in any case not to mix more than two colours together. 
A plainly coloured receptacle is most suitable, and any fairly tall 
vessel answers well. A bowl or basket filled with blooms in a 
variety of colours harmoniously blended and arranged with their 
own or other suitable foliage, makes a most effective display. In 
this form of arrangement it will be found that the flowers last much 
longer than in an upright position. 

Single specimens, cut with their own foliage, and arranged in 
large specimen glasses, are vei-y effective. After being placed in 
the glasses they should be kept in a cool place for some hours 
before being brought into the room. When it is desired to keep 
the flowers for some time, it is advisable to remove them from the 
room to a cool place until they are required again. If it is in- 
convenient tO' remove the flowers, open the windows for as long a 
time as possible after the gas has been turned off. This remark ap- 
plies not only to Dahlias, but to all flowers and ferns. 

A very pleasing manner of displaying the flowers is to introduce 
a little coloured foliage, berries, grasses, etc., and in carrying out 
this idea the following notes may be of some assistance. Very 
dark flowers look well when associated with yellow or light foliage, 
such as silver or golden aoer, golden privet, etc. Pink and light 
flowers may be mixed with any good purple or dark foliage, such as 
the purple plum (Prunusi pissardi), or purple-foliaged Berberis; 
dark berries may be used with light flowers, whilst red berries inter- 
mingled with dark foliage are very effective with bright yellow 
flowers, but with orange shades use dark foliage only. 

Scarlet, dark red, heliotrope, and purple flowers, require silver or 
dark green foliage, and bicoloured flowers require plain greens. 

For variety, light grasses may be used, and the majority of 
the Asparagi, more especially that called sprengeri, are excellent 
and last well. Ferns, except in the bolder varieties (such as Nephro- 
lepis), are not suitable for arrangement. 
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SHOW AND FANCY DAHLIAS. 

THEIR CULTURE FOR EXHIBITION. 



By S. Walker. 



The ground should be trenched in the autumn or during the 
winter montJis, that is, it should be dug two spits deep, thrown up 
into ridges, and some good stable manure worked into the trenches. 
In the spring the ridges should he forked down, and the centre stakes 
put up in rows -l-J feet from row to row, and i feet apart in the rows. 
When expense need not be considered, square painted stakes are the 
best, but otherwise ash or hazel stakes will answer the purpose; 
these should be about 6 feet long. A little rotten manure must now 
be forked in in front of the stake to give the plant a start; and 
good strong plants that have been prepared according to' the instruc- 
tions given elsewhere, should be bedded out about the first or second 
week in June. 

Of course, a great deal depends on the weather and situation. I 
do not consider it safe to plant out in my nursery until this time, 
and even then I have had the plants cut down by late frost. 

The plants should be put in below the level of the soil in a de- 
pression, so that when water is given it runs towards the plant rather 
than away from it, as it would do if the latter were bedded out at 
or above the level of the surrounding soil. It is a good plan to 
scatter a rinf of soot round each stake, but not in contact with the 
stem of the plant. By this means, slugs will be prevented from 
attacking the plants; the soot also acts as a stimulant, applied to 
the roots by the percolation of the water through the soil after 
watering. 

Next place two sticks, one on each side of the plant, which must 
then be secured to the centre stake and to the two side sticks; 
this prevents the wind from driving it either way, and the sticks are 
useful for giving the plant another tie as it gi'ows, and before the 
outer stakes can be used. When necessary, four more stakes should 
be added, arranged at the comers of a square, around the one men- 
tioned previously. The shoots must be secured by fastening them 
to the centre and side stakes ; this is most important, as the Dahlia 
suffers more than any other plant from rough winds. 
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As regards thiiming, no hard and fast ride can be laid AoWii, 
tnethods must be learned from experience ; some of the large coarse 
sorts require but little thinning, while the smaller sorts require 
much cutting out to get the blooms large enough for the exhibition- 
board, This work should be done at the end of July or early in 
August. Eemove the weak shoots and disbud, leaving the terminal 
bud on each shoot that is left. 

I have come to the conclusion that shading the blooms is 
of very little use ; round tins on stakes were used extensively at one 
time, also tables on which the bloom was put, and a flower pot 
placed over it. These things I have discarded, and all that I now 
recommend is a muslin bag, which keeps the insects from the bloom, 
and improves the light-coloured flowers; but in wet or very hot 
weather the blooms are better without even this amount of shade. 

I have not dealt with the management under glass, or with situa- 
tion, soils, manuring, watering, lifting, and storing, as separate 
articles on tliese subjects have been written for this work. 



EXHIBITING SHOW AND FANCY 
DAHLIAS. 

Br J. T. West. 



Many amateur Dahlia growers grow their blooms better than 
they stage them, and therefore lose more often than they win at 
our exhibitions. For many years I adopted and practised success- 
fully the procedure hereinafter described. It is well to go over 
the plants the day before the show, and see what blooms will 
be ready for the morrow; on those selected tie loosely a piece 
of raffia, long enoug'h to be seen when the cutting is going on, 
for one is apt to get excited as the time draws near, and to 
overlook some of the finest blooms. Choose blooms that will 
improve, rather than blooms that are just ready, as the latter 
will be past their best in the course of the next few ' hours. It 
may be necessary to cut some twenty-four hours before ; in this case, 
cut the blooms and put them in a dark and cool place, a very 
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requisite precaution indeed when the weuther is hot, and dry 
winds prevail. After going over your plants and marking your 
blooms, get boxes and show boards ready (of course, the boards will 
have been nicely painted a dark gi-een colour), also tubes, corks, 
and any other things likely to be wanted, leaving nothing to the 
last minute, so that when once started the cutting can be finished 
quietly and in good time. Zinc tubes about i inches long, and 
I inch wide inside the flange are most suitable. Corks 
should be provided to put the blooms in; they should be strong 
ones, 2 inches long, slightly tapering at each end, so as to fit 
the tube, and a hole must be bored large enough to pull the stalk of 
the Dahlia bloom through right up to the back of the bloom. They 
can he bought at a cork cutter's, or possibly cut by the grower 
himself. A cork is better than a wooden reel, such as is often used, 
for cork swells when near the water, and thus becomes firmly fixed 
in the tube. 

When the time has come to cut the flowers, go systematically 
over the whole of the plant.'^, not running from one row to another to 
make sure of the best blooms, which is rather the way to leave them 
at home. The best time for cutting is the early morning or the cool 
of the evening, not mid-day, when the florets are often soft. 

After the blooms are all cut and put into water, proceed to ;tjut 
them in the corks and tubes, ready for travelling. In doing this, 
hold the cork with the left hand, the right hand holding the 
flower. Put the end of the stalk in the cork, and pull gently 
through until it goes right up to the calyx. When nicely adjusted, 
cut the end of the stalk off, if too long, and use a piece of it as a 
wedge to fix the bloom in the cork, in order to prevent it from shift- 
inc. Now place it firmly in the tube, which has been previously 
supplied with water, and so proceed untilall the blooms are ready to 
be put direct into the show-box as required for travelling. 

On reaching the exhibition, first find out where your class is. 
Put you show-box as near to it as possible, and then proceed to stage 
your blooms, first making sure that your show-boards stand secure, 
for they may have to be moved several times ere they reach their 
final position. If not secure, they may topple over and spoil your 

exhibit. „ ,, i i i. i- 

Choose your largest and best flowers for the back row, startmg 
with either a light or dark flower, then place them alternately until 
the back row is filled. The middle and front rows- should 
be completed, if possible, by arranging light and dark colours 
dia-onally, as in a chess-board pattern, so that^ no two 
dark or two light flowers occupy adjacent positions, either m the row 
or column Choose blooms that are of high quality and good finish 
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for the front, as these catch the judge's eye. See that all are nicely 
facing one way, even, and well off the boards. This done, proceed 
to' name your blooms, writing as plainly as possible, and labelling as 
neatly as you can. Get your card of entry and place it under your 
stand, the reverse way up. When all this is completed, remain by 
your stand until time is up. Then go and wait calmly for the 
result. 

In conclusion, a few general remarks may be helpful. Always 
choose blooms that have good centres or " eyes," not loose or open; 
choose those that are fresh, well-finished, and not coarse, in pre- 
ference to large and rough blooms. 

Show flowers are those of on© colour, and blooms the petals of 
which have a lighter ground than the edges and tips ; Mrs. Langtry, 
Shottesliam Hero, J. T. West, are all show flowers, viz., light grounds, 
with heavy edges and tips. Fancy flowers are striped, speckled, 
or tipped, that is, having a darker ground with a light tip, such as 
Peacock, Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. J. Downie, and Frank Pearce. If 
this scheme of classification be adopted, there will be no^ disqualified 
stands. 

Do not waste time in talking about your blooms to other ex- 
hibitors, until the judging is over; many prizes have been lost in 
this way. 

Take more blooms than you require for exhibiting, as some may 
drop or go off by the way. 



THE POMPON DAHLIA. 



By F. W. Seale. 



During the last few years, great advance has been made in the 
popular estimation of the varieties of this fascinating section; and 
most deservedly so, for they bloom so profusely, and bear their 
flowers on such stiff, wiiy stems, well above the foliage, that where 
a gorgeous display is desii-ed, no other class of Dahlia can compare 
with them, and they are so easily cultivated that it is almost im- 
possible to name a flower that gives such good results in return for 
so little expenditure of trouble. 

The Pompon does not require any very special culture, one of 
its most desirable characteristics being its readiness to adapt itself 



to circumstances, and unlike most sections of tlie Dahlia, it does 
not require heavily manured soil ; in fact, it is much better without 
manure, as smallness of bloom is one of its most desired attributes, 
a fact which judges generally are now beginning to recognise. 

Although this section has been greatly enriched by varieties of 
recent introduction, there is still plenty of room for improvement. 
For instance, a class of fancy Pompons would be a great acquisition ; 
they are at the present time very poorly represented. 

In growing Pompons for exhibition purposes, a very open situa- 
tion should be selected, where the plants will be fully exposed to 
the sun, but if exposed to the wind some sort of screen must be pro- 
vided or the blooms will be liable to be much damaged, possibly 
just on the day before the exhibition for which they were required, 
and they would lose their freshness, a most essential quality; 
rows of scarlet runner beans planted round the piece of ground make 
an excellent foil to the wind, or a canvas screen might be erected 
on the windy side. 

As to soil, they will thrive almost anywhere, but a good sandy 
loam is preferable, which should be turned up rough for the winter 
to sweeten and pulverise it ; but as I have before mentioned, unless 
the soil is exceedingly poor, it is advisable to withhold manure 
altoo-ether, for if the season should happen to be at all wet, it is 
impossible to get small blooms if manure has been toO' liberally 
added to the soil. 

Provided that the plants have been previously potted into 5-inch 
pots, or thereabouts, the first week in June is a very good time for 
planting out, and the distance apart should be 4 feet from row to 
row, and 2 feet from plant to plant, each plant being properly 
secured to a stake. About a fortnight after planting out, they 
should be well pinched back, the plant will then throw out several 
side shoots, which should be again stopped when they have attained 
a length of from 4 to 5 inches. By this means a perfect bush is 
obtained, and although it makes them a little later in blooming, 
the delay is well repaid by the gorgeous display they make when 
allowed to bloom. It is in this respect that the culture of the 
Pompon differs so materially from that of the Show and Cactus 
sections as none of the lateral branches require thinning out; in fact, 
the more branches that the plant is allowed to carry, the better will 
be the quality of the bloom. _ , . , , 

Should the weather be dry they will require watering, but great 
care must be exercised, as too copious a supply of water has a 
tendency to make the blooms come coarse; as the plants increase in 
size they will require additional stakes ; a very good plan is to place 
f r stakes round the plant and encircle the stakes with some soft 
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tying material tu which the lateral branches should be secured as 
soon as they are long- enough to handle. 

When cutting the koonis for exhibition, great care must be used 
in selecting them all of one uniform size ; they are usually exhibited 
in bunches of 6 or 10 blooms each, every one of which should be 
as even as possible, and care should be taken to arrange the colours 
so that they harmonize. In the choice of blooms for exhibition 
only those that are perfect in the eye should be selected ,• all open- 
eyed or hard-eyed blooms must be discarded and only those chosen 
in which the centre is well up, with plenty of unexpanded petals. 

But it is for garden decoration that the Pompon is so especially 
adapted, for they are so easily cultivated, and make such a blaze 
of colour, that they are quite unequalled for the purpose. They 
are equally invaluable for vase decoration, as with their stiff, wiry 
stems they make an ideal flower for the decorator ; nothing can be 
more charming than a bowl or vase filled with Pompons inter- 
mingled with autumn-tinted foliage, which is generally procurable at 
the period of the year at which the Dahlia is at its best. 



THE SINGLE DAHLIA. 



By J. CuEAL. 



Ancient For-ms.— The original form from which all other 
classes of Dahlia have been produced was undoubtedly the Single. 

For very many years, however, the Single varieties were rejected, 
and the whole aim of the cultivator was to produce double flowers, 
large in size, and symmetrical in form. The Single varieties were 
consequently thought very little of until about twenty years ago, 
when there was a re-awakening to the beauty of the Single form in 
many kinds of flowers. 

The original type of the Singles was stellate, or star-shaped, but 
when some flowers were produced of a rounder and closer form it 
was evident that there was a new beauty to be found in them. 
Several cultivators at once set themselves to produce this form 
of flower, with the result that in a few years a large number of 
extremely beautiful flowers were produced of the close, round form, 
some with recurved petals of rich colours and soft shadings. 
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Development. — In the year 1888, Victoria made its appear- 
ance ^yitll its bright red edging to each petal, clearly defined and 
perfectly constant. This was a forerunner of a large variety of 
edged and margined flowers of all colours and shades, quickly 
followed up by others, in which the colouring was more or less 
finely striped or splashed, until, at the present time, we have an 
endless variety of lovely self-colours of the richest hues, from deepest 
maroon, through all shades of reds, pinks, crimsons, yellows, and 
orange, to the purest white, also many other beautifully soft-shaded 
varieties, and those which are edged, tipped, striped, and splashed. 

Faults. — One great drawback to the stellate varieties was that 
they dropped their petals immediately when cut. The broader, and 
over-lapping petals helped greatly to support each other, and these 
lasted much longer in the cut state. Still a prejudice existed against 
the Singles and much disappointment was experienced because they 
only lasted so short a time in water. This arose from the fact that 
most people cut fully expanded flowers, which invariably dropped 
their petals in the course of a few hours. 

RiSht Way to Cut — Tlie right way to cut, whether for ex- 
hibition or for the house, is when tlie flowers are only half open. 

They will then fully expand in water in a few hours, and last for 
many days perfectly fresh and sound. 

Many who had been discouraged in growing Singles, because of 
the above difficulty, on adopting the course here recommended have 
found great delight in being able to preserve the flowers by this 
simple means. 

Propagation of Plants. — The Singles are propagated and 
plants prepared in the same way as other varieties, and strong 
plants are produced ready for planting out at the end of May or 
early in June. No one should attempt to gi-ow them from seed with 
the object of planting direct into beds or borders, but only for 
experimental purposes and for raising new varieties. Plants raised 
from seed should always be, in the first instance, planted in some 
back position, where they are not wanted for decoration. Seedlings, 
even with careful hybridization and selection of seed, are so vari- 
able that only a small percentage of them are really worth saving, 
so that where definite objects are required it is far better to plant 
only the best selected varieties, whose habits, colours, and heights 
are known, and a bed or border of these can hardly be surpassed for 
beauty and elegance. 

Soil and Situation. — There is probably no section of Dahlias 
tliat can be grown on so wide a range of soil as the Singles. 
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It is well known that the late lamented President of the National 
Dahlia Society, Mr, T. W. Girdlestone, grew his lovely Singles on 
the poor, dry sand of Sunningdale, whilst they thrive equally well on 
the stifE Wealden clay of Sussex and Kent, on the chalky downs, or in 
rich alluvial valleys, although in the latter position growth is apt 
to be rather rampant and the flowers tend to coarseness. They can 
also be grown in all parts of the British Isles, even to the North of 
Scotland. 

Cultivation Tlie ground should be trenched or deeply culti- 
vated the same as for other Dahlias, but they do not require to be 
heavily manured ; on poor soil, however, some manure is necessaiy, 
especially near to the plants, in order to induce sufficient growth 
to produce early flowers. The manure may be applied to each hole 
and thoroughly mixed with the soil. 

One good central stake should be inserted at the time of planting, 
and as the plants grow, four more short stakes or canes should be 
placed round the plant and enclosed by two or three lines of twine. 
The side branches are tied to these as they grow. They are also 
convenient for tying the flowers to, to- prevent their being spoilt 
by wind. 

With most varieties it is not necessary to disbud, even for ex- 
hibition purposes, but it is very desirable to take off all seed-pods 
directly the flowers drop, in order to keep the plant in full bloom 
until late in the autumn. 

Selection and Arrangement. — Always select varieties 
with stiS, wii'y stems, which hold their flowers erect, these being 
much more valuable either for garden or house decoration or for ex- 
hibition purposes. 

In an-anging blooms for exhibition, it is almost impossible to do 
so satisfactorily without wire, or the use of wire supports, but ex- 
ceedingly pretty vases and epergnes are now appearing at the ex- 
hibitions, in which flowers are arranged naturally with foliage and 
berries showing what artistic effects can be produced by these 
flowers with a little taste and care, either for exhibition or for the 
beautifying of the home. 
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LISTS OF VARIETIES. 



SHOW DAHLIAS. 



CHARACTERISTICS: Flower very large, quite circular in out- 
line, forming almost a perfect ball, each of the florets (commonly 
miscalled petals) quilled; colour self {i.e., uniform throughout), or 
shading from a paler ground-colour to a deeper tint at the tips of 
the florets. Plant ranging from 21 to 5 feet in height. 

The following is a list of varieties now in commerce, and includes 
those to be sent out for the first time in 1904 : — ■ 

Agnes (Fellowes, 1889). — Pure yellow. 3ft. 
Alice Emily (Keynes, 1890). — Buff yellow. 3ft. 

Archie Mortimer Crimson. 

Artliur Ocock (Rawlings, 1892). — Reddish orange. 4ft. 
Arthur Rawlings (West, 1892).— Deep crimson. 4ft. 
Bloodhound (Mortimer, 1904). — Brick red. 3ft. 
Buttercup (Fellowes, 1883).— Yellow, edged red. 3ft. 
Champion Rollo (Keynes). — Deep orange. 4ft. 
Cherub. — Rich amber. 3ft. 
Chieftain (Keynes, 1894).— Purplish lilac. 4ft. 
Clara (Rawlings, 1879).— Rosy peach. 4ft. 
Colonist (Keynes, 1887).— Chocolate and fawn. 3ft. 
Crimson King (Keynes, 1887).— Deep crimson-scarlet. 3ft. 
Daniel Cornish (West, 1897)-— Terra-cotta red. 3ft. 
David Johnson (Humphries, 1899).— Salmon, shaded rose. 3ft. 
Diadem (Fellowes, 1888).— Deep crimson. 3ft. 
Dr. Keynes (Keynes, 1896).— Buff. 3ft. . , , 

Duchess of York (Keynes, 1894).— Lemon, edged salmon-pmk. 3ft. 
Duke of Fife (Keynes, 1890).— Rich cardinal. 3ft. 
Earl of Ravensworth (Harkness, 1883).— Ldac 3ft. 
Eclipse (Kevnes, 1887).— Orange-scarlet. 4ft. 
Ethel Britton (Keynes, 1880).— White and purple. 3ft. 
Florence (Turner, 1887). -Golden yellow. 4ft. 
Florence Tranter (Tranter, 1896).— Blush- white, edged rosy- 
purple. 3ft. 
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George Cordon (Rawlings, 1892). — Crimson. 4ft. 

George Hobbs (Hobbs). — Deep orange. 4^- 

George Rawlings (Rawlings, 1882). ^Dark marpcn. 4ft- 

George Sanger (Keynes, 1893).— Reddisli orange. 4ft. 

Gloire de Lyon (from France, 1887).— Pure white. 3ft- 

Glowworm (Turner, 1889).— Bright orange-scarlet. 3tt. 

Golden Gem (Mortimer, 1896). —Yellow, edged chestnut. 3ft. 

Coldfinder (Fellowes, 1881). — Yellow and red. :2ttt. 

Cold Mantle (Keynes, 1903).— Golden-yellow. 3ft. 

Gracchus (Turner, 1901). — Orange-buff. 3ft. 

Harrison Weir (Rawlings, 1883).— Yellow. 4ft. 

Harry Keith (Keynes, 1886).— Rosy-purple. 3ft. 

Harry Turner (Rawlings, 1885).— Dark maroon. 3ft. 

Henry Bond (Keynes). — Rosy-lilac. 4ft. 

Henry Clark (Keynes, 1903). — Creamy-white, edged lilac. 3ft. 

Henry Walton (Keynes, 1873).: — Pale yellow and scarlet., 3ft. 

Herbert Turner (Turner). ^-White,, tinged lilac, sft. 

Hon. IVIrs. P. Wyndham (Keynes, 1881). — Pale yellow and rose. 3ft. 

Hope (Keynes, 1883). — Rosy-lilac. 4ft. 

Imperial (Keynes, 1883). — Purple and lilac. 4ft. 

James Cocker (Keynes, 1871). — Purple. 4ft. 

James Service (Keynes). — Dark crimson. 3ft. 

John Bennett (Rawlings, 1870). — Yellow, edged scarlet. 3ft. 

John Hickling (Keynes, 1890). — Clear bright yellow. 3ft. 

John Neville Keynes (Keynes). — Yellow. 4ft. 

John Rawlings (Rawlings, 1892). — Heliotrope. 3ft. 

John Standish (Turner, 1872) .-^Bright reel. 5ft. 

John Walker (Walker, 1892). ---White. 3ft. : 

John Wyatt (Keynes). — Crimson-scarlet. 2ft. 

Joseph Ashby (Turner, i879).^^Orange. 3ft. 

J. R. Tranter (Tranter, 1898).— Terra-cotta. 

■J. T. West (Rawlings, 1887). — Yellow and purple. . 4ft; 

Kathleen (Turner, 1893). — Blush-white. 3ft. 

Keynes A 1 (Keynes, 1904). — Rich yellow. 4ft. 

Laurette Purvis (Keynes, 1903). — Pale ground, edged carmine. 5ft, 

Lilac Queen (Mortimer, 1903). — Lilac-rose. 

Mabel Stanton (Tranter, 1896). — Deep yellow. 3ft. 

Majestic (Keynes, 1890). — White, edged purple. 4ft. 

Marjorie (Fellowes, 1896). — Fawn. 4ft. ~ 

Maud Fellowes (Fellowes, -'1889).— Pale pink, shaded purple. 4ft. 

Merlin (Turner). — Orange-scarlet. 2ft. 

Miss Alice King (Keynes, 1899). — Ivory-white, edged rose. 

Miss Barber (Keynes, 1899).— White, edged purple. 4ft.- 

Miss Cannell (Eckford, i88r). — Cream and crimson. 4ft. 

Mr. Chamberlain (Keynes, 1896).— Deep maroon. 3ft. 

Mr. C. Harris. — Crimson-scarlet. 3ft. 

Mr. Glasscock (Rawlings, 1886).— Purple. 2ft. 
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Mrs. Charles Noyes (Keynes, 1893). — Light fawn. 4ft. 

Mrs. David Saunders (Rawlings, i886).— Pale ground, edged rose. 

Mrs. Every (Keynes, 1896). — White, edged lilac. 3ft. 

Mrs. F. Foreman (Keynes). — Rich lilac. 3ft. 

Mrs. Fisher (Keynes, 1896). — White, shaded lavender. 3ft. 

Mrs. Gladstone (Hurst, 1884).— Pale-blush. 3ft. 

Mrs. C. R. Jefferd Yellow. 

Mrs. Harris (Harris, 1878).— Light ground, edged lilac. 3(t. 
Mrs. Kendal (Rawlings, 1885). — ^Whitc, edged purple. 4ft. 
Mrs. Langtry (Keynes, 1885). — Cream and crimson. 4ft. 
Mrs. Morgan (Fellowes, 1893). — Pale ground, tinted rosy-purple. 

4ft. 
Mrs. P. M'Kenzie (Keynes, 1888). — ^Yellow, edged carmine. 3ft. 
Mrs. Stancombe (Keynes). — Canary-yellow, tipped fawn. 3ft. 
Mrs. W. Slack (Keynes, 1886). — Blush-white and purple. 3ft. 
Mrs. W. Treseder (West, 1903). — Creamy-yellow, edged pink. 
Muriel Hobbs (Hobbs, 1898).— Yellow. 3ft. 

Nelly Cramond (Keynes, 1888).— Pale ground, shaded cerise. 4ft. 
Norma (Turner, 1894). — Orange-buff. 4ft. 
Nubian (Keynes, 1894). — Dark crimson. 3ft. 
Perfection (Fellowes, 1889). — Orange-buff. 4ft. 
Pioneer (Fellowes, 1882). — Rich glossy black. 3ft. 
Prince of Denmark (Fellowes, 1881). — Dark maroon. 4ft. 
Purple Prince (Turner, 1888). — Rosy-purple, sift. ' 

Queen of the Belgians (Rawlings, 1887). — Cream, tinged pink. 4ft. 
Rev. J. Coodday (Rawlings, 1886).— Deep puirple. sift- 
Richard Dean (Keynes, 1886).— Deep purple. 3ft. 
Rosamond (Fellowes).— -Light ground^ shaded purple. 2ft. 
Rothesay (Mortimer, 1904)-— Yellow, shaded peach and salmon. 
Royal Queen (Eckford).— Cream, edged purple-crimson. 
R. T. Rawlings (Rawlings, 1886).— Clear yellow. 3ft. 
Seraph (Keynes).— Blush- 3ft- 

Shirley Hibberd (Rawhngs, 1881).— Dark crimson. 3ft. 
Shottesham Hero (Fellowes, 1885).— White, tipped and shaded rose. 

3ft 
Sidney Humphries (Humphries, 1897).— Lilac. 3ft. 
Sirdar (Robinson, i90o).-Deep crimson. 
spitfire (Seale, i897).-Bnght scarlet. 4ft. 
Sunrise (Keynes, 1903). -Magenta. 3ft. 
Thomas Anstiss (Anstiss).-Purple. 3ft. 
Thomas Hobbs (Keynes, 1886) -Purple. 4ft. 
Thomas Pendered (Humphries).— \ellow. 4". 
T J saltmarsh (Rawlings, i88s)— Yellow and chestnut. 3ft. 
t' S ware (Rawlings, 1887) --Wine-crimson. 3ft. 
Thomas White (Keynes). -Maroon. 3ft. 
Victor (Keynes, 1887) --Dark maroon, sift- 
V rginale (Keynes, 1893) --Blush-white, edged pmk. sft- 
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Warrior (Keynes, 1894).— Scarlet. 3ft. 
William Keith (West, 1888).— Dark plum. 3ft. 
William Powell (West, 1892),— Primrose-yellow. 3ft. 
William. Rawlings (Rawlings, 1 881). —Crimson-purple. 4ft. 
Willie Garratt (Garratt,i887).— Brig-ht cardinal. 3ft. 



Selection of twenty-four of the best varieties for exhibition 

Cliieftain. — Purplish-lilac, 

IVIrs. Gladstone.— Pale blush. 

Jolm Walker. — ^White. 

R. T. Rawlings. — Clear yellow. 

Duchess of York. — Lemon, edged salmon-pink. 

Maud Fellowes. — Pale pink, shaded purple. 

John Hickling. — Clear bright yellow. 

William' Powell. — Primrose-yellow. 

Arthur Rawlings. — Deep crimson. 

Daniel Cornish. — Terra-cotta-red. 

Florence Tranter. — Blush white, edged rosy purple. 

Miss Cannell. — Cream and crimson. 

J. T. West. — ^Yellow and purple. 

IVIuriel IHobbs. — Yellow. 

William Rawlings Crimson-purple. 

James Cocker. — Purple. 

IVIarjorle. — Fawn. 

John Standish.— Bright red. 

Harrison Weir. — Yellow. 

Dr. Keynes.— Buff. 

Perfection. — Orange-buff. 

Clow-worm. — Bright orange-scarlet. 

Victor. — Dark maroon. 

Mrs. IVIorgan. — Pale ground, tinted rosy purple. 
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Selection of twelve varieties which make an especially effective 
display in the garden on account of their good habit and stiff flower 
stems : — 

Queen of the Belgians.— Cream, tinged pink. 

Mrs. C. R. Jefferd.— Yellow. 

Mrs. Langtry.— Cream and crimson. 

Perfection.— Orange-buff. 

Crimson King.— Deep crimson-scarlet. 

IVIrs. W. Siaclt.- Blush white and purple. 

Spitfire.— Bright scarlet. 

Ethel Britton.— White and purple. 

Cloire de Lyon Pure white 

David Johnson. — Salmon, shaded rose. 
Golden Jem. — Yellow, edged chestnut. 
R. T. Rawlings Clear yellow. 
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FANCY DAHLIAS. 



CHARACTERISTICS : Flower similar in size and fomi to that of 
the Show Dahlia, from which it only differs in colour arrange- 
ment. A Fancy -Dahlia may be either tipped or striped, or both. 
In a tipped Dahlia, each floret has a clearly defined tip of a .paler 
shade (generally white) than the gi-ound colour of the flower. lu 
a striped Dahlia, each floret is flaked or striped longitudinally with 
some shade or shades deeper than the nrnund colour of tlie flower. 
The more even niid regular the markings throughout the ftewer the 
better. Some varieties of Fancy Dahlias will at times throw self 
flowers — i.e., without either tips or stripes; such flowers may be ex- 
hibited as Show Dahlias. Plant ranging from 2 to 4 feet in height. 

The following is a list of varieties now in commerce, and includes 
those to be sent out for the first time in 1904 : — 

Buffalo Bill (Keynes, i8go). — Buff, striped vermilion. 4ft. 
Chorister (Keynes). — Fawn, striped crimson androse. 3ft. 
Comedian (Keynes, 1892). — Orange and crimson. 4ft. 
Comte de la Saux (Keynes, 1890).— Lilac, striped crimson. 24ft. 
Dandy (Keynes, 1891). — Orangre, striped crimson. 3ft. 
Dazzler (Keynes, 1903). — Yellow, flaked and striped scarlet. 3ft. 
b istinction (Keynes, 1904). — Bliish-white, striped purple. 4ft. 
borothy (Keynes, 1888).— Fawn and maroon. 3ft. 
Duchess of Albany (Turner, 1884).— Orange and crimson. 3ft. 
Edmund Boston (Keynes, 1S87).— Orange, heavily striped crim- 
son. 3ft. 
Emin Pasha (Keynes, 1894).— Yellow, striped crimson. 4ft. 
Fanny Sturt (Pope).— Red, tipped white. 3ft. 
Frank Pearce (Rawlings, 1886).— Rose, striped crimson. 4ft. 
Frederick Smith (Keynes).— Deep lilac, striped purple. 4ft. 
Gaiety (Keynes, 1879).— Yellow, striped red, tipped white. 3ft. 
General Grant (Keynes^ 1 886). —Orange, with chocolate stripe. 3ft. 
George Barnes (Keynes, 1878).— Lilac, striped crimson. 3ft. 
Golden Fleece (Keynes, 1896).— Rich yellow, splashed crimson. 4ft 



Cold Medal (Keynes, t8oo).— Vrllow, striped and splashed led. 

2U't. 

Coldsmith (Keynes, 1895). — Yellow, striped crimson. 3ft. 

Grand Sultan (Keynes).— Buff, striped red. 3ft. 

Heather Belle (Keynes). — Crimson, heavily tipped white. 4ft. 

Hercules (Keynes, 1877). — Yellow and crimson. 3ft. 

Hero (Fellowes, 1891). — Lilac, striped maroon. 4ft. 

John Forbes (Keynes, 1882). — Fawn, striped maroon. 3ft. 

Lottie Eckford (Eckford, 1884).— White, striped purple. 3ft. 

Mabel (Harris, 1897). — Lilac, striped crimson. 3ft. 

Magnet (Keynes, 1S87). — Lilac, densely-striped purple. 4ft. 

Major Barttelot (Keynes, i88g). — Orange, striped maroon. 3f.t.. 

Mallei. — Light ground, striped crimson. 3ft. 

Mandarin (Kevnes, 1883J. — Yellow, striped and mottled-crimson. 

4ft. 
Mariner (Harris, 1904). — Lilac, splashed rosy purple. 
Margery (Turner, iqoi). — Buff, striped and speckled crimson and 

purple. 3ft. 
Matthew Campbell (Keynes, 1899). — Buff and crimson. 4ft. 
Miss Browning (Keynes). — Yellow, tipped white. 3ft. 
Mrs. John Downie (Turner, 1889). — Orange and scarlet. 3ft. 
Mrs. Mortimer (^[ortimer, 1894).— Yellow, tipped fawn. 3ft. 
Mrs. N. Halls (Rawlings).— Scarlet, tipped white. 2ft. 
Mrs. Saunders (Turner, 1872).— Yellow and white. 4ft. 
Novelty. — Rose, flaked purple. 

Peacock (Turner, 1877)— ^faroon and white. 3ft. 
Pelican (Keynes, 1886).— White, striped purple. 3ft. 
Plutarch (Turner, 1888).— Buff, striped crimson. 3Jft. 
Portia (Keynes, 1895).— Lilac, striped purple. 4ft. 
Prince Henry (Fellowes, 1887).— Lilac, striped purple. 3ft- 
Professor Fawcett (Keynes, iSSi)-— Dark .lilac, striped chocolate. 

3ft. 
Rebecca (Keynes, 1883).— Lilac and crimson. 3ft. 
Rev. J. B. M. Camm (Keynes, 1873) —Yellow and red. 4ft- 
Sailor Prince (Fellowes).— Lilac, striped and splashed purple. 4ft. 
S. Mortimer (Mortimer, 1894)— Rose, stripej crimson. 3ft. 
Standard (Harris, iQ04).-Dark chocolate, tipped yellow 
sunset (Keynes, ,890). -Yellow, flaked and striped scarlet ^Jft. 
T W Clrdlestbne (Keynes, .89o).-Lilac and maroon. 4ft. 



watchman (Kevnes, 1 899). -Golden-yellow, striped cnmson_ 4ft. 
W C Head (Turner, i885).-Very dark, striped crimson. 4ft. 
Will^m Shedon (Sheldon, i904).-Lemo„-yellow, tipped lilac, 
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Selection of twelve of flie best varieties for exliibitifln 

Matthew Campbell. — Buff and crimson. 
Mrs. Saunders. — Yellow and white. 
Duchess of Albany. — Orange and crimson. 
Rebecca. — Lilac and crimson. 
Rev. J. B. M. Camm. — Yellow and red. 
Frank Pearce. — Rose, stiiped crimson. 
Goldsmith. — Yellow, striped crimson. 
Plutarch. — Buff, striped crimson. 
Emin Pasha^ — ^Yellow, striped crimson. 
Dandy. — Orange, striped crimson. 
Dorothy.*— Fawn and maroon. 
Buffalo Bill. — Buff, striped vermilion. 



Selection of twelve vaiieties which make an especially effective 
display in the garden on account of their good habit and stiff flower 

stems : — 

Peacock. — JNIaroon and white. 

Mrs. Saunders. — Yellow and white. 

Duchess of Albany. — Orange and crimson. 

Mrs. N. Halls. — Scarlet, tipped white. 

Goldsmith. — Yellow, striped crimson. 

Comedian. — Orange and crimson. 

Gaiety. — Yellow, striped red, tipped white. 

Prince Henry. — Lilac, striped purple. 

Cold Medal. — Yellow, striped and splashed led, 

Dorothy. — Fawn and maroon. 

Matthew Campbell. — Buff and crimson. 

Novelty.— Rose, flaked purple. 
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CACTUS DAHLIAS. 



CHARACTERISTICS : General outline of flower circular, but 
each floret long, narrow, pointed, not at all quilled or fluted, but on 
the contrary, reflexed at the edges. The flower should be high in 
the centre — flat flowers (generally formed of broad flat florets) being 
undesirable, as losing the lightness and grace which should charac- 
terise the appearance of flowers in this section. The Cactius Dahlias 
have been developed from the variety Juarezii (named after Juarek!, 
President of the Republic of Mexico), which was imported in 1872 
from Mexico to Holland, whence it was brought to England by 
Mr. W. H. Cullingford, Vice-President of the National Dahlia 
Society, and was distributed in this country by Mr. H. Cannell in 
1879. Plant ranging from 2^ to 6 feet in height; but there is 
much variation of habit in the different varieties. Juarezii itself 
displayed a tendency to hide its flowers among its foliage, and this 
tendency was reproduced, and in some cases accentuated in not a few 
of the varieties fii'st raised. In most of the best of tlie newer 
varieties, however, this defect has been overcome, though there are 
still some beautiful sorts which require a great deal of disbudding to 
get the flower displayed above the foliage. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the careful selection of varieties, especially for garden 
decoration, is a matter of supreme importance. 

The following is a list of varieties now in commerce, and includes 

those to be sent out for the first time in 1904 : — 

Ajax (Burrell, igoo).— Orange. 5ft. 

Albion (Burrell, 1903).— Pure white. 4l-ft. 

Alfred Vasey (Keynes, 1898).— Red, suffused amber and pink. 4ft. 

Alicia (Pompon Cactus) (Scale, 1904).— Deep rosy crimson. 

AlpHa (Stredwick, 1902).— Blush, striped and speckled purple. 3ft. 

Amos Perry (Hobbies, 1903). — Crimson, iit. 
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Amy (Shoesmith, 1904). — Rosy lilac. 

Arab (Keynes, 1902). — Blackish maroon. 4it. 

Arachne (Keynes, i8g8).— Red and white. 4ft-,. 

Artus (Burrell, 1901).— Reddish buff. 4ft. 

Augustus Hare (Stredwick, 1900).— Orange, edged crimson. sift- 
Aunt Chloe (Stredwick, 1902).— Deep iDurplish black. 3ft. 

Beacon (Stredwick, 1904). — Crimson. 5ft. 

Bessie .Mitchell (Stredwick, 1900).— Orange, shaded sahrion and 
pink. 3ft. 

Bertha IVIawley (Keynes, 1893).— Cochineal. 4ft. 

Bridesmaid (Keynes, 1897).— Rose, shade primrose. 

Brilliant (Mortimer, 1904).— Bright crimson. 4ft. 

Brightness (Keynes, 1902).— Scarlet. " 4ft. 

Britannia (Keynes, 1898).— Salmon-pink, shaded apricot. 3ft. 

Captain Broad (Keynes, 1899). — Crimson, sift. 

Capstan (Keynes, 189S).— Brick-red, tinted apricot. 34ft. 

Carmen (Turner, 1904).— Deep orange-buff, shaded pink. , 

Charles Woodbridge (Hawkins, 1896).— Crimson, tinted purple. 4ft. 

Charm (West, 1904). — Yellow, shaded orange-red, tipped white. 

Cheal's White (Cheal).— Ivory white. 4ft. ,. . . 

Cinnamon (Keynes, 1902). — Cinnamon, with darker centre. 4ft. 

Clara C. Stredwick (Stredwick, 1902). — Salmon, tinted yellow, 2if f. ' 

Clarence Webb (Keynes, 1903). — Bronze-red, shaded yellow, 4ft. 

Clio (Burrell, 1902). — Salmon-pink, tinted carmine. 3ift. 

Columbia (Keynes, 1902). — Vermilion, tipped white. 4ft. 

Comet (Stredwick, 1904). — Pink, thickly Striped and speckled crim- 
son, sift. 

Conrad (Bui-rell, 1904). — Tcrra-cotta-rcd, streaked yellow. 3ft. 

Constancy (Mortimer, 1904). — Pinkish coral, with lemon centre. 

3ft. 
Corallina (Seale, 1903). — Soft Indian red. 3ft. 
Cornucopia (Keynes, 1900). — Deep, reddish salmon. 4ft. 
Coronation (Pompon Cactus) (Keynes, IQ03). — Bright scarlet. 3ft. 
Countess of Lonsdale (Keynes, 1899). — Salmon, tinted carmine, sft'. 
Crimson King (Campbell, 1.901). -^Crimson. 4iit. - 
Cycle (Keynes, 1897). — Rosy crimson. 4ft. 
"D."A. Dunbar (Cheal, 1964).— Coral-red. 
Dainty (Hobbies, 1904). — Lemon-yellow, shaded pink, tipped gold. 

Sift. 
Debonair (Burrell, 1899). — Cinnamon. 3ft. 
Diamond (Stredwick, 1901). — Yellow, shaded rosy mauve. 5ft. 
Dinorah (Burrell, 1901). — Reddish buff. 3ft. 
Distinction (Mortimer, 1904). — Reddish pink, with orange centre. 

3ft. 
Dorothy Vernon (Hobbies, 1904). — Flesh-pink. 

Earl of Pembroke (Keynes, 1895). — Plum, with deeper centre, sft. 
Eclipse (Stredwick, 1901). — Sulphur-yellow. 4ft. 
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Edith (Slioesmith, 1904). — Creamy-\vliitc,._ 

Effective (Hobbies, 1904). — Amber, with rusr centre. 3ft. 

Eileen Palliser (West, iSqS). — Goldeiuyellow. 

Electric Light {-^ 1901). ^Blush-whits, witli yellow base. .5ft. 

Ella (Burreil, 1903). — Apricot, shaded vermilion. 4ift. 

Elsie (Burreil, 1900).— Pinkish buff. 3ft. 

Emperor (Keynes, igoo). — Plum, with yellow base. 4ft. 

Ethel (West, 1898).— Yellow. 4ft. 

Ethel Bradlaugh (Scale, 1903). — Cherry-red, shaded cerise. 3ft. 

Etna (Stredw-ick, 1903). — Carmine, with yellow base. 3ift. 

Eva (Stredwick, 1903).— Pure white. 3ft. 

Exquisite (Keynes, 1S99). — Reddish cinnamon. 3ft. 

Falka (Burreil, i8gS). — Crimson, shaded violet. 

Fantasy (Burreil, 1897). — Scarlet. 3ft. 

Farnham Favourite (Mortimer, 1904).— Pale salmon. 2ft. 

Felix Calvert (Mortimer, 1904). — Pink and yellow. 3ft. 

F. H. Chapman (Stredwick, 1903). — Apricot, siit. 

Fighting Mac (Keynes, igoi). — Crimson, shaded cinnamon. 4ift. 

Firebrand (Keynes, 1899). — Crimson. 3ft. 

Florence M. Stredwick (Stredwick, .1904). — Pure white. 3ft. 

Florence (Stredwick, 1902). — Yellowish orange. 3ft. 

Florbdora (Humphries, 1901). — ^Wine-crimson. 3ft. 

Florrie Tranter (Mortimer, 1903). — Soft red. 3ft. 

Fred Cobbold (Hobbies, 1903).— Crimson. 

Freedom (Pompon Cactus) (Cheal, 1902).— Crimson-scarlet. 4ft. 

Gabriel (Keynes, 1902).— Crimson, shaded cinnamon, tipped 
white. 4ift. 

Calliard (Burreil, ujoi). -Deep red. 3ft. 

George Cordon (Stredwick, 1904).— Yellow, shaded orange. 4ft. 

General Bullsr (Keynes, i got). —Crimson, base nearly black. 4ift. 

Cenesta (Keynes, i902).-^Amber, centre golden-yellow. 4ift_ 

Gladiator (Keynes, 1904).— Orange-red, with yellow base. sin. , 

Gloriosa (Keynes, 1894)-— Crimsop-gcarlet. .-.5ft, 

Goldfinch (Stredwick, 1902).— BufT^jidlow. sit. 

Green's White (Hobbies, 1900).— White. ._4ft. 

Harbourlight (Hobbies, .904) .-Orange, with paler tips. 3ift. 

Harry Laing (Keynes, 1903).— Salmon-red 4ft. 

Hetty Dean (Hobbies, ,903).-Ainber and orange. 

H F Robertson (Stredwick, igosl.-Deep yellow 34ft. 



Hereward (Stredwick, ,904). -White, striped and speckled crim- 

H. j!°Jones*?Stredwick, ,903). -Pale pink, with primrose centre 

H 'E^'wood (West, ,902).— Crimson. 3ft. 

"■ ; _= ,ci,o^=mi.tJi. 1Q04I.— Vermihon-red. 



H. W. Sillem- (Shoesmith, 1904). 



^:^e iBurrell, 1903)- ^-eHow-buff, edged pink^3*ft. 
IbriHurrell, ,903).- Orange^, edged scarlet, 3ft. 
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icfeberg (West, 1903).— Ivory-white. 3ft, 

Ida (Burrell, 1903). — Deep yellow. 3ft. 

Imperator (Burrell, 1901). — Ruby-crimson. 4ft. 

Innovation (Keynes, igoo), — Rich crimson, tipped white. 5ft. 

Isabella (Turner, 1904). — Rosy-pink, tipped yellow. 

Isl'and Queen (West, i8g8). — Pale mauve. 3ft. 

J. B. Bryant (Keynes, 1904). — Yellow. 4ft. 

J. C. Quennell (West, 1904).— Cerise and coral. 5ft. 

Jealousy {Stredwick, 1901).— Rich yellow. 5ft. 

J. F. Hudson (Cheal, 1899). — Reddish carmine, centre yellow, sift. 

J. H. Jackson (Vernon, 1902). — Blackish maroon. 3ft. 

John Gilpin (Hobbies, 1903). — Terra-cotta. 

Juarezii (original Cactus Dahlia from Mexico). — Bright crimson. 

J. Weir Fife (Stredwick, igoi). — Maroon, tinted plurn. ^ift. 

J. W. Wilkinson (Burrell. 1901).— Reddish plum. 3ft. 

Kate Seale (Scale, 1904). — Golden-yellow, shading to amber. 2ft. 

Kathleen (Sharpe, 1901). — Eight orange-scarlet, 

Keynes' White (Keynes, 1898). — Ivory-white. 4Jft. 

Khaki (Stredwick, 1902). — Fawn, tinged yellow. 4ft. 

King of Siam (Cheal, 1898). — Purplish maroon. 4ft. 

Lady Colin Campbell (Baxter, 1904). — Pale yellow, shaded orange. 

Lady Nina Balfour (Cheal, 1904). — Purplish crimson. 

Lady Penzance (Keynes, 1894). — Yellow. 3ft. 

Lauretta (Burrell, 1904). — Yellow, edged rosy red. 3Wt. 

Laverstock Beauty (Keynes, i8g8). — Vermilion. 4ft. 

Lena (Hobbies, 1903). — Coral-red. 

Lightness (Mortimer, 1904). — Dark crimson, slightly veined 

white. 4ft. 
Lizzie Hammond (Keynes, 1904). — I'awn, suffused salmon. 4ft. 
Loogalu (Hobbies, 1903). — Orange-scarlet. 
Lord Alverstone. — Carmine, shaded rosy crimson. 4ft. 
Lord Roberts (Stredwick, 1901). — Ivory-white. 4ft. 
Lord Sackville (Seale, 1903). — Vermilion-scarlet. 4ift. 
Lottie Dean (Burrell, 1902).— Pale amber, tinted pink. 4ft. 
Loyalty (Keynes, 1900). — Coral-red. 4ift. 
Lucifer (Stredwick, 1904). — Deep orange-red. 3ift. 
Lucius (Burrell, 1899). — Deep orange. 3ft. 
Lyric (Burrell, 1901). — Crimson, with yellow base. 2jft. 
Mabel Needs (Mortimer, 1903). — Orange-scarlet, shaded plum. 

sift. 
Mabel Tulloch (Stredwick, 1903). — Rosy pink. sJft. 
Magnificent (Stredwick, 1899). — Salmon, tinted apricot, sift. 
Maid of Honor (Keynes. 1903). — Soft peach-blossom. 4ft. 
Major Hobbs. — Rose colour. 4ft. 

Major Weston (Stredwick, 1900). — Deep crimson. 4ft. 
Manxman (Mortimer, 1903). — Orange-scarlet, tipped purple. 3ft. 
Mars (Keynes, 1902). — Crimson. 4ft. 
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Mary FarnSworth {Stredwick, igosJ.-Yellow, tipped wliite. 4ft. 

Mary Service (Keynes, 1898).— Pinkish heliotrope. 4ft 

Mavis (Stredwick, 1904).— Salmon, with yellow base. sJft. 

Mermaid (Seale, 1904).— Cream, shaded rose-pink 

Meteor (Mortimer, 1903).— Ruby-red, shaded purple-blue. 3ft. 

Minnie West (West, 1903).— Yellow, tipped white, sft 

Miss Brownhill (Bro^TOhlll, i902).-Buff, copper centre. 3lft. 

Miss Thereza Cherry (Keynes, 1903).— Carmine-pink, shaded yel- 
low. 4ft. 

Miss Wincliester (West, 1902).— Coral-pink. 4ft. 

Mr. I. Hamilton (West, 1903).— Crimson. 4ft. 

Mr. Keitll (West, 1904).— Maroon, shaded crimson. 

Mr. Seagrave (West, 1903).— Purplish rose, deeper ground. 4ft. 

IVlrs. Arthur Bridge (Cheal, 1904).— Salmon, shaded coral. 

IVIrs. Carter Page (West, 1900).— Rich crimson, sift. 

IVlrs. Clinton (Mortimer, 1903). — Orange-yellow, shaded salmon- 
red. 3ft. 

Mrs. D. B. crane (Cheal, 1904). — White. 

Mrs. D. Cornish (West, 1904). — Yellow, edged rosy-red. 

Mrs. De Luca (Cheal, 1902). — Yellow and orange. 4ft. 

Mrs. Ounstan (Keynes 1903). — Yellow, shaded pinkish bronze. 
4ft. 

Mrs. A. F. Perkins (Cheal, 1902). — Yellow, tipped white. 4ft. 

Mrs. Edward Mawley (Burrell, 1902). — Yellow. 5ft. 

Mrs. E. T. Powell (Cheal, 1903). — Fawn, shaded pink. 4ft. 

Mrs. F. 1. Pateman (Cheal, 1904). — Yellow, shaded salmon. 

Mrs. Forwood (Cheal, 1903). — Copperj-orange and salmon. 4ft. 

Mrs. Freeman Thomas (Stredwick, 1902).— YelloAv, tipped orange. 

3ft. 
Mrs. Gladstone (INIortimer, 1904)- — Blush-pink. 3ft. 
Mrs. Cunther (Cheal, 1903).— Silvery-rose, shaded white, silt. 
Mrs. H. A. Needs.— Crimson, suffused purple. 
Mrs, H. L. Broueeon (Stredwick, 1904).— Yellow, shaded salmon. 

3ft- 
Mrs. H. J. Jones (West, 1902) — Scarlet, tipped white. 4ft. 
Mrs. Hobart (Cheal, 1902).— Orange-yellow and salmon. sJft. 
Mrs. James Bailey (Mortimer, 1903).— Ruby, tinted gold. 2ift. 
Mrs. J. Barker (Mortimer, 1903).— Salmon-pink. 2ift. 
Mrs. J. J. Crowe (West, igoo).— Yellow. 4ift- 
Mrs. J. P. Clark (Clark, 1902).— Buff, shaded peach, tipped white. 

Mrs'^John Coddard (Cheal, 1898).— Rich crimson. 3ift. 

Mrs. J. W. Wilkinson (Stredwick, 1904).— Rosy-pmk, centre lighter. 

4ft. 
Mrs. McKergow (Cheal, 1902).— Amber, sift. 
Mrs Mortimer (Cheal, 1902).— Terra-cotta. 34ft. 
Mrs.' W. cash (Cheal, 1903).— Orange and cinnamon. .|lt. 
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Mrs. W. Cuthbertson (West^ 1903). — Deep maroon. 4ft- 

Mrs. Winstanley"(Stredwick, i.go2j_. — Orange-scarlet. 3ft. 

Nelly (Shoesmith," 1904).— Creamy-yellow and pink. 

Night (Stredwick, 1898). — Blackish maroon. 4ft. 

Northern Star (Hobbies, 1904). — Crimson-scarlet. 4ft. 

Octopus (West). — Nearly white. 4ft. 

Oliver Twist (Stredwick. 1904). — Bright crimson. 4ft. 

Ophir (Keynes, 1902). — Golden apricot. 4ft. 

Orion (Cheal, 1904). — Rosy-mauve. 

Osprey (Stredwick, 1904). — Yellow, .striped scarlet. 3ft. 

Owen Murrell (^lortimer, 1904). — Fawn, centre reddish-orange. 3ft. 

Peace (Pompon Cactus) (Keynes, 1903).— Ivory white. 3ft. 

Percy Mortimer .'(Mortimer, 1904). — Orange, shaded pink. 4ft. 

Phineas (Burrell, 1903). — Crimson-scarlet. 3lft. 

Pink Pearl (Keynes, 1904), — Pink, centre nearly white. 4ft. 

Porcupine (Mortimer, 1904). — Bright scarlet. 3ft. 

Premier (Burrell, 1904). — Bright crimson-scarlet. 3ift. 

Pretoria (West, 1901). — Pale scarlet. 4ft. 

Princess (Keynes, 1903). — Rosy-pink, with yellow base. 4ft. 

Prince of Orange (Keynes, 1903). — Orange, shaded yellow. 4ft. 

Prince of Yellows '(Mortimer, 1901). — Rich yellow. 4ft. 

Progenitor (Keynes, 1900). — Carmine, tips of petals furcated. 4ft. 

Purity. — Pure white. 3ft. 

P. W. Tullooh (Stredwick, 1902). — Light salmon-red, tinted purple. 

sift. 
Queen Alexandra (Mortimei-, 1904); — Salmon and pink. 3ft. 
Radiance (Keynes, 1899). — Orange-scarlet. 23ft. 
Rainbow (Stredwick, 1904). — Light pink. 4ift. 
Ranji (Humphries). — Nearly black. 3ft. 
Raymond Parks (Stredwick, 1903). — Deep crimson. 4ft. 
Red Cap (Hobbies, 1903). — Crimson-scarlet. 
Red Rover (Hobbies, 1900). — Scarlet. 5ft. 
Reggie (Pompon Cactus) (Baxter, 1964). — Crimson-maroon. 
Regulus "(Burrell)'. — Deep crimson. 4ft. ' 
Reliable (Keynes, .1904). — Brick-red, suffused yellow and salmon. 

4ft. 

Richard Dean "(Stredwick, 1902). — Vermilion, tipped white. 4ft. 

Ringdove (Keynes, 1902). — Pinkish-fawn, tipped white. 4ft. 

R. J. Hamill (Keynes, 1902). — Carmine, with pale blush centre. 4ft. 

Rocket (Pompon Cactus) (Keynes, 1900). — Crimson. sJft. 

Romeo (Hobbies, 1903). — Maroon, shaded plum. 

Rosine (Burrell, 1900). — Carmine-pink. 2ft. 

Ruby (Keynes, 1898). — Ruby, suffused carmine. 4ft. 

RufUS (Stredwick, 1902). — Vermilion. 3ft. 

Sailor Prince (Hobbies, 1902). — Bright red. 4ft. 

Sceptre (Keynes, 1904). — Golden yellow, tipped pink. 4ft. 

Setting Sun (West, J902). — Apricot and gold. 
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Shamrook (Hobbies, 1903). — Orange-scarlet. 

Shrewsbury (Mortimer, 1904).— Primrose-yellow. 3ft. 

Sirius (Stredwick, 1904).— Bright yellow, striped and speckled 
crimson. 4ft. . _ . 

Spitfire (^ilortimer, igoa). — Bright scarlet. -— -- 

Spotless Queen (West, 1902).— Pure white.- 3ft. 

Standard Bearer (Keynes).— Bright scarlet. 3ft. 

Starfish (Keynes, 1897).— Scarlet. 4ft. 

Stella (Keynes, 1897), — Crimson. 4ft. 

Sunrise (Keynes, 1903). — Apricot. 4ft. 

Sweetheart (Keynes, 1904). — Salmon-pink. 4ft. 

Sweet Nell (Hobbies, 1904).— Rich pink, .centre paler, siit. 

The King (Keynes, 1903). — Rich crimson. 4-ift. 

The Queen (Cheal, 1904).— Yellow, shaded rosy-pink. 

The Shah (Seale, 1903). — Orange-scarlet. 4ft. 

T. W. Sanders (Shoesmith, 1904). — Crimson. 

Uncle Tom (Stredwick, igoo). — Blackish maroon. 3ft. 

Up-to-Date (Campbell, igoo). — Carmine. 4ft. 

Venus (Pompon Cactus). — Pure white. 3ft. 

Vesta (Burrell, 1902). — Pink, with cream centre. 4ft. 

Vesuvius (Stredwick, 1903). — Yellow, striped and speckled crim- 
son. 4ft. 

Violetta (Burrell, 1904). — Violot-rose, flushed crimson. 4ft. 

Viscountess Sherbrool^e (Keynes, 1899). — Terra-cotta, suffused 
apricot. 3ft. 

W. F. Balding (Stredwick, 1903). — Yellow, shaded salmon. 4ft. 

William Cuthbertson (Keynes, iSgg). — Crimson-lake. 4ft. 

William Jowitt (Stredwick, igoo),. — Brilliant scarlet. 5ft. 

William Treseder (Treseder, 1900). — French white. 3.1ft. 

Winsome (Hobbies, 1903). — White. 4ft. 

Wisdom (Keynes, igoo). — Rosy-pink. 4ift. 

W. T. Vincent (Seale, 1903). — Crimson-scarlet. 4ft. 

Yellow Gem (Hobbies, 1904). — Yellow. 

2ephyr (Hobbies, igoo).— Carmine-pink, suffused heliotrope. 4ft. 



Selection of twenty-four of the best varieties for exhibition :- 

Mrs. Edward Mawley.— Yellow. 

J. H. Jackson.— Blackish maroon. 

J. W. Wilkinson.— Reddish plum. 

IVIrs. J. J. Crowe.— Yellow. 

Phineas.— Crimson-scarlet. 

Clara C. Stredwick.— Salmon, tinted yellow. 

Mrs. Winstanley.— Orange-scarlet. 
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P. W. Tulloch (Stredwick, 1902). — Light salmon-red, tinted purple. 

H. F. Robertson. — Deep yellow. 

Ida. — Deep yellow. 

Calliard. — Deep red. 

Lord Roberts.— Ivory-white. 

Etna. — Carmine, with yellow base. 

H. J. Jones. — Pale pink, with primrose centre. 

lanthe. — Vellow-buff, edged pink. 

Ajax. — Orange. 

Columbia. — Vermilion, tipped white. 

J. Weir Fife. — ^Maroon, tinted plum. 

IVIrs. De Luca. — Yellow and orange. 

Mabel Tulloch Rosy-pink. 

Mrs. Carter Page. — Rich crimson. 

Gabriel. — Crimson, shaded cinnamon, tipped white. 

W. F. Balding. — Yellow, shaded salmon. 

Prince of Orange. — Orange, shaded yellow. 



Selection of twelve varieties which make an especial!}' effective 
display in the garden 011 account of their good habit and stiff flower 
stems : — 



Britannia. — Salmon-pink, shaded ayricot. 

Mary Service. — Pinkish heliotrope. 

Mrs. Edward M&wley. — Yellow. 

Florodora. — ^Wine-crimson. 

Countess of Lonsdale. — Salmon, tinted carmine. 

Mrs. McKergow. — Amber. 

Aunt Chloe. — Deep purplish black. 

Amos Perry. — Crimson. 

Spitfire. — Bright scarlet. 

Spotless Queen.— Pure white. 

J. W. Wilkinson.— Rc'Vlish plum. 

Mrs. J. J. Crowe, — VcUuw. 



POMPON DAHLIAS. 



CHARACTERISTICS : Flower very small, but similar in form 
to that of the Show Dahlia, of which the Pompon (or Liliputian, 
as it is called in Germany, where it originated) is practically the 
miniature form. The Fancy varieties of Pompon Dahlias are not 
sufficiently numerous to form a separate section. Plant generally of 
compact bushy habit, ranging from 2 to 4 feet in height, and 
extremely floriferous, with stifl stemmed flowers carried well above 
the foliage ; so that the Pompon Dahlias are admirably adapted for 
making a gay display in tlie garden. 

The following is a list of varieties now in eoniinerce, and includes 
those to be sent out for the first time in 1904 : — 

Adelaide (West). — Blush, edg-ed lavender. 3ft. 

Admiration (Turner, i88g).— Crimson, tipped white. 3ft. 

Adrienne (Turner, 1897). — Crimson-scarlet, tipped yellow. 3ft. 

Agate (Keynes, 1898).— Pale sulphur, tipped white. 3ft. 

Amber Queen (Seale). — Clear amber, shaded apricot, sift. 

Annie Holton (Cheal, 1896).— Crimson, tipped silver. 3ft. 

Arthur West (West).— Deep crimson. 4ft. 

Bacchus (Keynes, 1S93).— Crimson-scarlet. 3ft. 

Boule d'Or (Turner, 1893)— Rich yellow. 4ft. 

Burbank (Cheal, 1903).— Rich yellow. 3*ft. 

Buttercup (Scale).— Golden-yellow. 3ft. 

Camellaeflora.— Pure white. 2ft. 

Canary Bird (Scale).— Canary-yellow. 3ift. 

captain Boyton (Turner, i894).-3ift. 

Cardinal (Seale).— Coral-red, shaded crimson. 34ft. 

Cecil (Turner, i892).-Red, tipped white. 

Charm.-White, tipped heliotrope. 

Cheerfulness.-01d gold, tipped scarlet. 

Cicero.-Buff, shaded orange^ 3ft. 

Claribel.-Pale ground, edged rosy-purple. 2ft. 

Clarissa (Turner, :897).-Pale primrosc_ 3ft. 

r modore (Seale). — Deep crimson. 3". 

C?imVon Gem (Seale).— Deep crimson, shaded purple. 3ift, 
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Crusoe — White, edged rosy-pink, 41't. 

Cyril (Clieal, 1903). — Bright crimson. 3lt. 

Dainty (Keynes, igo3).^White, edged lilac. 2ift. 

Daisy, — ^Amber and salmon. 3ft. 

Darltest of All (West, 1901).— Nearly black. 3ft. 

Darkness (Keynes, 1885). — Blackish crimson. 3tt. 

Dark Eye (West, 1904). — White, edged and tipped lavender. 

Demon (Seale). — Deep crimson. 22ft. 

Dinah (West, 1902). — Lilac-rose. 

Distinction (Seale). — Cerise, flushed magenta. 3ift. 

Doctor Jim (West, 1897). — White, heavily edged purple. 4ft. 

Donovan (West, 1897). — White, tipped lavender. 2ft. 

Doris (Seale).. — Lilac, shaded cream. 3ft. 

Dorothy (Seale, 1894). — Buff, shaded orange. 2-J-ft. 

Douglas (Turner, 1896). — jNIaroon, shaded crimson. 3ft. 

E. F. Jungker (from Germany). — Amber. 3ft. 

Edith Bryant (Keynes, igoi). — Creamy-yellow, edged crimsoil. sft 

Edith Seale (Seale). —Apricot, shaded gold. 3ft. 

Elaine (Seale). — Pure white. 3ft. 

Elsa (Cheal, 1903). — Pure white. 3ft. 

Elsie. — White, suffused pink. 

Elsie Graham (Sealo). — Crimson-scarlet. 3ft. 

Emily Hopper (Ware, 1894).— Clear yellow. 3ft. 

Ernest Harper (Seale, 1897). — Coral-red. 2ft. 

Eurydice (Keynes, 1889).— Blush, tipped purple. 4ft. 

Eva (West, 1893). — Rosy-carmine. 3ft. 

Fabio (Turner, 1896}. — Yellow, edged scarlet. 3ft. 

Fairy Primrose (Hobbies, 1898). — Yellow, tipped white. 3ft. 

Fashion (Keynes, 1885). ^Bright orange. 3ft. 

Favourite (Turner, 1883). — ^Maroon, edged crimson. 

Fire King (Keynes, 1901). — Rich crimson. 4ft. 

Florence. — Lilac, siit. 

Fosco. — Crimson-scarlet. 3ft. 

Galatea. — Crimson, shaded purple. 3ft, • ,~ 

Ganymede (Turner, 1897). — Dark amber. 3ft. 

George Brinckman (from Germany). — Pure, white. 3ft. 

Grace (Keynes, 1888). — Cerise, tinted lilac. 3ft. 

Guiding Star Pure white. 4ft. 

H. E. Searle -.Bright orange. 3ft. 

Hesperia. — Pale yellow, edged vermilion. 3ft. 

Hypatia (Turner, 1898). — T^rra-cotta, with golden centre. 3ft. 

lona (Cheal, 1903). — Delicate blush. 3ft. 

Iris. — Amber, shaded salmon-pink., 3ft. 
Jessica (Turner, 1896). — ^Amber, edged red. 3-Jft. ' 
Jewell (Keynes, 1898). — Primrose, passing to white. 3ft. 
Lady Blanche (Turner, 1879). — Pure white. 3ft; 
Lilian (Keynes, 1892). — Primrose, edged peach.- 3f-t. 



Little Bugler. — Rose-purple, si't. 

Little Darkie (Keynes, iS8ci). — MAvnon. 4fi. 

Little Duchess (Turner, 1883). — White, rdged nimson. 3ft. 

Little Frank (Keynes, 1893). — Amber. 3ft. 

Little Jack (Keynes, 1893). — Crimson-maroon. 3ft. 

Little Tich (Seale). — Indian red, shaded cerise. 2ift. 

Little Sweetheart (West, 1893).— Red, tipped white. 3ft. 

Madeline. — Pale primrose, edged rosy-purple. 3ft. 

Madge (Keynes, 1894). — Crimson, tipped white. 2ift. 

Marion (Seale, 1897). — Rich yellow. 2ift. 

Mars (Turner, 1891).— Bright scarlet. 3ift. 

Mary Kirk (West, 1893).— Yellow. 2ift. 

Mephisto (Cheal, 1903). — Deep crimson-maroon. 2iit. 

Midnight (Keynes, 1S94). — Dark crimson-maroon. sJft. 

Mignon (Turner, 1904). — Dark maroon, shaded . purple. 

Minnie. — Yellow, shaded orange." 3ft. 

Model (Keynes, 1895). — Fawn, shaded pink. 3ft. 

Montague Wootten. — White, edged lake. 3ft. 

Mrs. Harris (Seale). — Fawn, sh.-\ded salmon. 3ft. 

Nelly Broomhead (West, '1S9R). --Soft lilac 3fi. 

Nerissa (Turner, 1896). — Rose, tinted silver. 3ft. 

Norah. — Yellow, edged scarlet. 3ft. 

Opal (Keynos, 1897). — Yellow, tipped white. 3ft. 

Phoebe (Keynes, 1891). — Golden-orange. 4ft. 

Plentiful (West, 1904).— Pure white. 

Primrose. — Canary-yellow. lift. 

Psyche. — Yellow, edged red. 3ift. 

Purity (Turner, 1896). — Pure white. 3iit. 

Queen of Whites (Turner, 1904).— Pure white. 

Red Indian (Keynes, 1889).— Deep coral-red. 3ft. 

Rosalie (Keynes, 1885).— Primrose, edged pmk. 3ft. 

Rosea (Keynes, 1903).— Rosy-pink. 4ft. 

Rosebud (Cheal, ,896).-White, edged rosy-pink. 3ft. 

Rowena (Turner, 1893). -Yellow, edged bronzy-scarlet. 3ft. 

San Toy (Turner, 1904) .-White, heavily edged rosy-carmine. 

Silvia (Turner, 1904)— Pale ground, edged rose. 

Snowfiake (Seale).-Pure white 3ft. 

sovereign (Keynes, i894).-Bright yellow, sitt. 

spitfire (Seale, 1897)— Bnght scarlet. 3ft. 

Starlight (Keynes, jgosJ.-Silvery-white. 5ft. 

sunny Daybreak (Ke,.nes, ,895).-Apricot, edged rosy-red. 4" 

lu^sMne ^cst, 1893). -Scarlet. 3ft. 

Svbil —Yellow, edged scarlet. 
' ,c i = \ Rose-nink, with white eye. 3I1 

:i:riK?vin89.).-Deep crimson. .,ft 



cvbil Yellow, cixa^^ ...,„•-..- 

Th lia (Ser'"^ —Rose-nink, with white eye. 3ft. 

The Duke v^- ..--—.^^^-^ 1904).— IMaroon, shaded pink, tipped 



Tommy Laing 

white. 
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Tommy Keith (West).— Cardinal, tiijiicd white, 2Ht. 

Vara.— Yellow. 3ft. 

Violet (West, igoi).— Pure white. 2ft. 

Virginia (Seale). — Pure white. 3ft. 

Whisper (Keynes, 1899). — Yellow, edged bronze. 2iit. 

VV'inifred (West, 1893). — White, tipped lavender. 3ft. 

Zerlinda, — Crimson-maroon. 3ft. 

Zoe (Turner, i8g8). — Yellow, tipped white. 3ft. 



Selection of twelve of the best vai'ieties foi' exhibition, : — 

BaochUS, — Crimson-scarlet. 

Adelaide. — Blush, edged lavender. 

Nerissa. — Rose, tinted silver, 

Emily Hopper. — Clear yellow, 

Nelly Broomhead. — Soft lilac. 

Tommy Keith. — Cardinal, tipped white. 

Darkest of All. — Nearly black. 

Daisy. — Amljer and salmon. 

Douglas. — ^laroon, shaded crimson. 

Ganymede. — Dark amber. 

Violet.— Pure white. 

Sunny Daybreak. — Apricot, edged rosy-red. 



Selection of twelve varieties which make an especially effective 
display in the garden on account of their good, free-flowering habit ; — • 

Nerissa. — Rose, tinted silver. 

Daisy. — Amber and salmon. 

Tommy Keith. — Cardinal, tipped white. 

Bacchus. — Crimson-scarlet. 

Phcebe. — Golden-orange. 

Jessica. — Amber, edged red. 

Buttercup. — Golden-yellow. 

Douglas. — Maroon, shaded crimson. 

Darkest of All. — Nearly black. 

Thalia. — Rose-pink, with white eye. 

Guiding Star. — Pure white. 

Uttle Bugler. — Rose-purple. 



i^l 



SINGLE DAHLIAS. 



LHAKACTERISTICS : Flower perfectly circular, consisting of a 
single ring of eight florets surrouiidiug the central yellow disc ; the 
florets broad and flat, overlapping each other, rounded and slightly 
recui-viug at the tips. Plant ranging from 9 inches to 5 feet in 
height. 

The following is a list of varieties now in commerce, and includes 
those to be sent out for the tu'.st tiiiio in ll)Oi : — 

Adonis (Seale). — White, striped crimson. 3ft. 

Alba Perfecta {Cheal, 1886).— Pure white. 4ft. 

Alice Nicholson (Seale). — Flesh, shaded fawn. 4ft. 

Alice Seale (Seale). — Rich crimson. 3ft. 

Amos Perry (Ware). — Deep maroon. 3ft. 

Annie Laurie (Scale). — White, shaded red, margined lake. 4ft. 

Aurora (Cheal, 1895). — Yellow, suifused orange. 3ift. 

Beauty's Eye (Mawley, 1896). — Mauve, with crimson ring. sift. 

Beauty of Sevenoaks (Seale). — Gold, striped and splashed crim- 
son, sift. 

Beryl. — ^White, striped and flaked maroon, sift. 

Bessie Light ground, flaked maroon, sift. 

Bessie Seale (Seale, 1904). — Yellow-eye, with crimson ring, mar- 
gined salmon. 3ft. 
Charles Parrott. — Dark maroon. 

Chum (Seale).— Crimson-scarlet, tipped white, sift. 
Clara Oblein (Seale). — Crim.son-scarlet, tipped flesh, sift. 
Cleopatra (Cheal, 1891).— Deep crimson. 
Columbia (Seale). — Lilac, with crimson stripe and disc. sft. 
Columbine.— Rose, shaded orange, sift. 
Cordelia (Seale, 1904).- Crimson, tipped pink. 3ft. 
Daisy (Girdlestone, 1889).— Pale ground, flaked cfimson-putple. 

S-ift. 
Darkness (Cheal, 1904).— Rich dark maroon. 
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Demon (Girdlestone, 1894). ---Blackish maroon. 4ft. 

Donna Casilda (Girdiestone, 1897).— Copper-brange, with maroon 

ring, shaded rose. 4ft. 
Dorothy Seale (Seale, 1898).— Amber, shaded red, tipped flesh. sJft. 
Duchess of Albany (Cheal, 1889).— Mauve, edged buff-brown, sift- 
Duohess of Fife {Ware, 1890). — Amber, shaded orange. 3ft. 
Duchess of Marlborough (Parrott, 1898).— White, edged crimson 

4ft. 
Duchess of Westminster (Turner, 1883).— Pure white, sift. 
Dul«e of Yorit (Cheal, 1893).— Orange-scarlet, with yellow ring^ 

3ift. 
Eclipse (Cheal, 1890).— Mauve and salmon, with crimson ring. 

3ift- ■ 
Edie Oblein (Seale).— Pinkish heliotrope, suffused gold. sift. 
Elsie (Seale). — Pale lilac, striped crimson, sift. 
Emmie (Girdiestone, 1897). — Blush-white, margined lake, sft- 
Eric (Girdiestone, 1897). — Flame colour, margined rose. 3ft. 
Etna (Cheal, 1903).— Orange, shaded rose, with crimson ring. sit. 
Fascination (Seale, 1898).— Creamy- white, margined rosy-peach. 

sift. 

Flame, — Orange-yellow, striped and flaked scarlet, sift. 

Folly (Girdiestone, 1897).— Cherry-red, Avith dark margin. 4ft. 

Formosa (Cheal, 1887). — Rich crimson, with golden centre. 4ft. 

Caiety Girl (Seale). — Red, tipped gold. 2ift. 

Cirlie (JNIiss Girdiestone, 1899). — Crearii, edged deep red. sift. 

Culielma (Cheal, 1890). — White, margined golden-buff. 3ft. 

Harry Braten (Parrott, 1896). — Rose, striped and splashed maroun. 

sift. 

Hilda (Miss Girdiestone, 1S99). — White, flushed flesh, margined 

yellow, sft. 
Hugo (Cheal, 1887). — Scarlet, shaded purple, tipped magenta. 4ft. 
Huntsman (Ware). — Orange-scarlet. 4ft. 
Irene (Cheal). — Purple, margined white. 4ft. 
Jack Sheppard (Girdiestone, 1894).— Yellow, striped and flaked red. 

4ft. 
James Scoble (Laird, i88g). — Yellow, striped and flaked scarlet. 

3ft. 
Jeannette (Girdiestone, 1897). — White, edged crimson. 4ft. 
Killarney (Seale). — Amber, suffused scarlet, s^ft. 
King of the Yellows (Seale). — Rich yellow. sJft. 
Koh-i-Noor (Seale). — Dark crimson, shaded scarlet, s^ft. 
Leslie Seale (Seale). — Silvery-lilac, with crimson disc. sft. 
Little Nell (Girdiestone, 1897). — Sulphur-yellow, tipped white. 
Lord RosBbery.-^Orange, striped and flaked scarlet. 
LouIsetts.^Criiiison-purple, tipped white. 3ft. 
Madge (Cheal, igoi). — Rose, striped and flaked crimson. 
Maid of Athens (Seale).— Old gold, tipped flesh. 4ft. 



Maisie (Scale, 1904). — Fawn, striped crimson. 2ft. 
Mark Twain (Seale, 1904).— Rich maroon. 3ft. 
Maud Nicholson (Seale).— Amber, with crimson disc. 4ft. 
May (Cheal, 1903).— Orange-yellow, striped crimson. 4ft. 
May Sharpe (Cheal, 1894).— Buff, with reddish-orange ring. 3ft. 
M.C.C. (Girdlestone, 1894).— Yellow, striped and flaked orange- 
scarlet. 

Meta ^Cheal).— Orange, striped and flaked crimson-scarlet. '4ft' 
Miss CIralestone.— White, striped and splashed purplish-crimson. 

4ft. 
iVIiss Glasscock (Cheal, 1892).— Lavender, margined mauve. 4ft. 
Miss Cordon.— Purplish-crim'son, with golden disc. 4ft. 
Miss Henshaw (Ware, 1 888). —Primrose, edged whire. ift. 
Miss Morland (Cheal, 1896).— Crimson-scarlet. 4fl. 
Miss Roberts (Ware, 1888).— Clear yellow. 3Jft. 
Miss Zulema (Parrott, 1896).— Orange, striped and splashed crim- 
son-scarlet. 3;ft. 
Mona (Seale). — White, margined crimson. 4ft. 
Mrs, Jongkindt Coninck (Ware, 1887).— White, shaded mauve. 4ft. 
Mrs. Philip Hoare (Cheal, 1898).— Deep maroon, tipped white. 2ft. 
Mrs. Wythes (Cheal, 1895). — Yellow, striped crimson. 4ft. 
Naomi Tighe (Girdlestone, 1897). — Yellow, with orange ring. sift. 
Nellie Nicholson. — White, margined rosy-lilac, sift. 
Norma (Seale). — Salmon-pink, with crimson ring. 3ft. 
Northern Star (Cheal, i8go). — Red, margined deep yellow. 4ft. 
Oceana (Seale). — Deep lilac, with crimson ring. 4ft. 
Ophelia (Seale, 1904). — Yellow, striped salmon-red. 2ft. 
Paragon. — Maroon, shaded purple, centre yellow. 5ft. 
Peacock (Seale).— Maroon-crimson, tipped white. 2ift. 
Penelope (Seale, 1898). — White, with yellow ring. sJft. 
Percy Bicknell (Scale). — Fawn, shaded scarlet, striped crimson. 

4ft. 
Phyllis (Girdlestone, 1894). — White, striped lilac, flaked crimson. 

3ft. 

Pink Perfection Clear pink. sift. 

Polly Eccles (Girdlestone, 1897). — Satiny-fawn, with red disc. 3ft. 

Princess Beatrice. — Blush, edged dark maroon. 

Princess of Wales (Cheat, 1904)- — Pink, shaded heliotrope. 

Puck. — Orange, with crimson ring. 2jft. 

Robert Morris (Seale). — White, mottled mauve, striped crimson. 

3ft. 
Robin Adair (Seale).— Petunia, tipped white. 3ft. * 
Romeo (Seale, 1904)-— Rich maroon. 3ft. 
Rosebank Cardinal (Mawley, 1894).— Rich cardinal. 
Rosebank Scarlet (Mawley, 1904).— Crimson-scarlet. 
Royal sovereign (Seale).— Crimson, tipped mauve, with yellow 

ring. 3aft. 
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Safrano {Seale, 1904). — Creamy-white, edged amber. 2ift. 

Serita (Cheal, 1903). — Crimson, marg-ined purple. 3ft. 

Shamrock. — Maroon, tipped purple. 4ft. 

Snowdrop (Cheal, 1903).— White, with primrose ring-. 4ft. 

Sunningdale White (Girdlestone, 1889).— Pure white. 3ft. 

Sunninsdale Yellow (Girdlestone, 1889). — Deep golden-yellow. 

Sylvia (Mawley, 1901). — Clear rose, edged lake. 4ft. 

Tain 0' Shanter (Seale). — Crimson, tipped white, s^ft. 

Ted Seale (Seale). — Yellow, striped cherry-red. 2iit. 

The Bride (Parrott, 1894).— Pure white. 3ft. 

The Ceisha (Seale).— Terra-cotta, with red disc. 3ft. 

The Sirdar (Seale). — Deep maroon, tipped white. 4ft. 

Tommy (Girdlestone). — Violet, scarlet, and yellow. 3ft. 

Trilby (Girdlestone, 1897). — Maroon, tipped white. 3ft. 

Urbarii Youens (Seale). — Canary-yellow, tipped white. 3ft. 

Veronica. — Orange-scarlet, tipped amber. 4ft. 

Victoria (Cheal, 1889).— White, margined dark crimson. 3ft. 

Violet Forbes (Girdlestone). — White, edged purple. 3ft. 

W. C. Harvey (Ware, 1889). — Yellow, shaded orange, with red 

ring. 2ift. 
William Parrott. — Orange-scarlet, tipped white. 3ift. 
Yellow Perfection. — Bright yellow. 3ft. 
Yellow Queen (Seale, 1898). — Clear yellow, siit. 
Yellow Satin (Girdlestone, 1893). — Clear pale-yellow. 3ft. 



Select ion of twelve of tlie best varieties for exhibition ; 

Columbine. — Rose, shaded orange. 
Leslie Seale — Silvery-lilac, with crimson disc. 
Miss Roberts. — Clear yellow. 
Polly Eccles. — Satiny-fawn, with red disc. 
Miss Morland. — Crimson-scarlet. 
Oarltness.— Rich dark crimson. 
Snowdrop. — ^White, with primrose ring. 
Aurora. — Yellow, suffused orange. 
Tommy, — ^Violet, scarlet, and yellow. 
Victoria.— White, margined dark crimson. 
Beauty's Eye — Mauve, with crimson ring. 
Robin Adair.— Petunia, tipped white, 
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Selection of twelve varieties -wliicli make an especially efieotive 
display in the garden on account of their unocl, free-flowering 
habit : — 

Leslie Seale. — Silver}-Ulac, with crunson diM . 
The Bride. — Pure white. 
Robin Adair. — Petunia, tipped whitr. 
Victoria. — ^Whitr, margined dark cnmsou. 
Hilda.— White, flushed flesh, margined yellow. 
Beauty's Eye. — Mauve, with crimson ring. 
Miss Roberts. — Clear yellow. 
Columbine. — Rose, shaded orange. 
Polly Ecoles. — Satiny fawn, with red disc. 
Peacock. — .Mavoon crimson, tipped whit'-. 
Formosa. — Rich crimson, with golden centre 
Tommy. — ^■iolet, scarlet, and yellow. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



A HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, 
PROFESSIONAL GARDENERS, and 
AMATEURS WITH LARGE GARDENS. 



THE aim of the gardening World is to supply informa- 
tion of the latest and best in matters Horticultural. 
Special attention is devoted to new, rare, and 
interesting Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables, which are 
illustrated in colours or fine half-tone Engravings. 

HIGH-CLASS COLOURED PLATES APPEAR AT INTERVALS. 

Coloured Plates of Dahlias will also appear during 1904. 




ESTABLISHED 1884. 



LITERARY 
FEATURES 



EVERY BRANCH 
OF GARDENING. 



Edited by JOHN FRASER, F.L.S., &c. 

The following are some of the principal 
features of the . . . 

gardening XVorld : 

Kitchen Qarden, Fruit under Ulass, 
Among the Orchids, Herbaceous Plants, 
Stove and Greenhouse, Hardy Fruits, 
Trees and Shrubs, Competitions, Views 
and Reviews, Plants recently Certified, 
Round the Nurseries, News of the 
Week, Notes on Ferns, Scientific Notes, 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, &c., &c. 

Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, Trees and 
Shrubs is covered. 



We Solicit your Patronage. 

The Subscription rate is 10/- per annum, post free (half-year, 5/-). 
Single Copies, 2d., from all Newsagents. 

Send 2iA. for Specimen Copy. MACLAREN U SONS, 

37, 38, Shoe Lane, LONDON, E.C. 
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BATH'S DAHLIAS. 



Caetus, Decorative, Single Cactus, 

Show, Fancy, Pompon and Sing'le. 

The Collectiou of Dahlias at the Floral Farms is one 
of the Largest and most Select in the Kingdom. All the 
Novelties are purchased each Season from the leading 
Raisers, and are thoroughly tested ; any that prove to be 
inferior in any respect are at once discarded, and only the 
best retained. Patrons are requested to inspect the stock 
plants, covering five acres, during the months of August 
and September. 
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Other Specialities grow^n at the Floral 

Farms : — 



ga(;natio)4S, roses, 
bulbs, select . . 
vegetable and . . 

FLOWEf; SEEDS . . 



P/EOfllES, GLEIVIATIS 
FLOI^ISTS' FLOWEIfS, 
HEI{BAGEOUS . . 
PLANTS. . . . 



PLANTS FOR ALL GHRDENS. 



Write at onee for complete Jllustrated Catalogue. 



R. H. BATH. LTD.. 

THE FLORAL FARMS, WISBECH. 
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DAHLIAS! DAHLIAS! 



A SPECIALITY. 

Best Cactus Dahlias 

OF RECENT INTRODUCTION FOR 

EXHIBITION and I 



GARDEN DECORATION. 

Stpong" Plants peady end of April. 
All the Best Varieties grown in ' 

SHOW, FANCY, 

POMPON and SINGLE. 



3>eseriptive Catalogue Jree on JippUeation. ^ 

GEORGE HIMPHRIES, f.r.h.s., 

NURSERYMAN, 

KINGTON LANGLEY, CHIPPENHAM, 



Cornell University Library 
SB 413.D13N271 1904 



Official catalogue and culture guide of 
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